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During the war we have encouraged in ourselves and in 
one another a spirit of virile pugnacity. “That is now super- 
fluous,’and might become embarrassing. To make the world 
safe for small nations with unprotected frontiers, and for 
large nations with interior social unrest, we need a spirit of 
brotherhood and a sympathetic understanding. Justifiable 
pride in our achievements must not degenerate into brag- 
gadocio and a sense of superiority, utterly unjustified. 

Preaching against swagger and jingoism, however, will not 
go far in exorcising the spirit of which they are manifesta- 
tions. Generosity and justice towards alien enemies, at home 
and abroad, will come more easily if for a time we can 
virtually forget their existence in absorbing new interests. 
The war and all its limitations are behind us. What lies 
ahead is the pursuit, not of peace—a negative and empty thing 
in itself—but of happiness, a social order in which all shall 
have income enough to live on, education enough to know 
how to live, and health enough to enjoy life. 


ATROCITIES 
NWELCOME as the task will be, there is not a more 


imperative duty for the interval between war and peace 
than an independent and impartial investigation of the charges 
of atrocity against the German navies and armies. ‘The in- 
dictment has been drawn and supported in such-a way as 
to leave on the minds of Americans and Allies no doubt of the 
deepest and most damning guilt. A presumption of innocence 
would be a fiction too artificial for any pretense of acceptance 
in France, Belgium, England or America. 

But the Germans have asked for an inquiry by neutrals. 
No doubt there are neutrals who could be trusted by the 
Allies to make a judicial inquiry. The attempt should be 
made. No inheritor of Anglo-Saxon law feels comfortable in 
the réle of judge in his own cause. Moreover, it is not enough 
to know that Germany or Austria-Hungary or Turkey has 
committed atrocities. Guilt is personal, and if possible should 
be individually assessed. 

Every red-blooded American must sympathize with the 
English seamen who refuse to condone the crimes against their 
comrades. ‘Their plan for punishing those crimes by a boycott 
after the war, however, is open to serious objections. It 
punishes the innocent with the guilty, the victims of atrocities 
indiscriminately with the perpetrators. It does not even 
ensure that the real criminals will be reached. It is alleged 
that the Seamen’s Union in this matter is being used by those 
who would profit by the boycott. If so they are the less 
qualified to play the role of Judge Lynch. 

On land and on sea the policy of “schrechlichkeit” was 
followed in such a fashion as to leave in our minds no doubt 
of deliberate and criminal disrégard of international usage 
and ancient if unwritten law. If, because neutrals were also 
its victims, there are no impartial judges, let us at least attempt 
to create a tribunal which would as nearly as possible com- 
mand universal confidence, with an eye to that verdict of 
history which is not as infallible as we sometimes assume, 
but which sometimes feverses successfully the harsh judgments 
of victorious nations. 


THE SOCIETY OF NATIONS 


WO conceptions of world organization are to come into 

competition and we must decide which is to prevail. One 

is that of a police league; the other of a league of develop- 
ment. : 

An English naval officer recently said to an American: “If 

your country and ours would stand together, we could have 
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things our own way.” Perhaps we could; but is that what we 
want? Is it what either English opinion or American opinion 
conceives to be the ideal for the organization of the world? 

There is another view. We might wish above all to insure 
that kind of mutual give and take which will bring out from 
every nation its unique contribution to the common life of the 
nations, that respect for the individuality and freedom of 
nations which is a permanent basis for international good-will. 
If England and America stand together for this conception— 
which is probably what the naval officer meant—they will 
not stand alone, and having their own way will be only 
another phrase for making it unanimous. 

But such a league is not primarily a league of police. It 
is a league of development, of growth, of civilization, based 
on national cultures and character, conceived as cooperating 
for the common welfare, conceived as struggling not against 
one another for existence but for mutual advantage against 
common obstacles and perils. 

These obstacles lie in physical and human nature, in defec- 
tive social organization,-in~bad traditions and perverted 
instincts, in reactionary tendencies, which are as inimical to 
Saxon as to-Slav. Incredible as it seemed yesterday, we shall 
some day recognize that subjectively the armies of our enemies 
have felt themselves to be fighting against very much the same 
hostile forces as we ourselves have denounced and defeated. 
Our brotherhood gained in the wars has its counterpart, as an 
Englishman has suggested, in a brotherhood in the ranks of 
the enemy. ‘This it is now our task to win and convert into a 
social force for international good-will, a contribution different 
from but as necessary as our own to the society of nations. 


RUSSIA 
RESIDENT WILSON’S acid test of the good-will of 


the nations—z. e., their treatment of Russia, their compre- 
hension of her needs, their intelligent and unselfish sympathy— 
if applied to the public opinion of the United States finds us 
thus far conspicuously wanting. 

The lazy notion prevails that she has made her own bed 
and may lie in it; that the “institutions of her own choosing” 
do not suit us at all, and that “assistance of every kind that 
she may need and may herself desire” should rather be replaced 
by such assistance as we may think that she ought to desire. 
We are not Spartan enough to be quite ready to mete impartial 
justice “‘to those to whom we do not wish to be just,” or 
if we are, we have our own opinion as to what impartial 
justice calls for in the case of a nation which failed to stay 
in the fight—although she had done more for the anti-German 
alliance before getting out than we ourselves have done and 
had lost perhaps a hundred times as many lives doing it. 

Our attitude is almost as irrational as. was that of the 
Trotzky government towards the Central powers. We are 
both at peace and at war with the Russian soviets. We profess 
enthusiasm for the emancipation of the great Slav nation from 
the yoke of autocracy, but we do not have “comprehension,” 
much less “intelligent and unselfish sympathy” for them when 
they try to put into practice the political and economic ideals 
that inspired them to break that yoke. The aspect of Bolshe- 
vism which repels us, the revolt against legitimate authority, 
the failure to establish standards which they themselves will 
respect, the unrestrained license of the mob when not under 
external control, is no creation of the first or second revolution. 
It is the ages old disease of the empire. 

Not only has American “help” for Russia thus far been 
insignificant in amount as to be hardly noticeable by the R 
sians, but there is much danger that under the device “R: 
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rder in Russia” we shall have in the weeks to come a more 
jergetic campaign than ever to suppress by military force 
ie self-expression of the Russian people’s political notions. 
he liberal forces in America and in the Allied countries, if 
ley really believe their own professions concerning the self- 
termination of peoples, will have to see to it that whatever 
eps may be necessary to stop bloodshed in Russia and to pro- 
ct the nations bordering her frontiers shall not be more 
yercive than absolutely necessary, and shall not, on the plea 
f reconstituting order, impose upon that country forms of 
cial order repulsive to its inhabitants. 


: THE NEW REPUBLICS 


UR attitude towards the citizens of the newly created 

republics of central and eastern Europe has gone through 
gratifying evolution. At first we classed them with hyphen- 
ed Americans and were afraid of them. Then we discovered 
at they were oppressed. Now we are wondering whether 
ey will not make a very valuable contribution to the society 
' nations. 
Our first obvious obligation is to proceed immediately, 
ithout necessarily waiting for their complete political organ- 
ation and recognition by the other powers, to the adoption 
a generous program of substantial relief, a practical expres- 
on of sympathy and of fellowship in the cause of democracy, 
_a language which all peoples can understand—food, medical 
id sanitary services; with spiritual encouragement instead of 
nagging criticism of their political ideas. 
Our new republican friends are giving conspicuous proofs 
‘a common sense and an international good-will with which 
e had hardly credited them. Already, through their Ameri- 
in representatives, they have expressed their determination 
form a union, political and economic, that will solve such 
rritorial difficulties as the need of land-enclosed countries 
ce Bohemia and Serbia for maritime trade outlets, and such 
itical difficulties as determination of nationality by a 
biscite. 
‘That spirit of union, the most promising phenomenon of 
ese days, though few have as yet recognized its significance, 
been nurtured here among us. We do not yet know all 
; implications; but as a matter of immediate social policy 
further encouragement of it by every conceivable means 
‘statecraft and public education must be counted among 
r urgent tasks. Millions of these new republicans are now 
nong us, some of whom will return to Europe within the 
xt few years. We have an opportunity right here and now 
‘influence the nature of their future citizenship in the young 
ter republics born out of the suffering and bloodshed of the 


ur responsibility to the oppressed peoples of Europe does 
t cease with « our aid to set them free; we must see to it that 


ites will be the outcome of the peace negotiations rather 
1 a central European hotbed of nationalistic and racial 
rigues, plots, counterplots, controversies and incipient wars. 
the peace negotiations start, and before conflicting 
ts appeal to the tribunal~of the world, we can 
¢ the spirit in which they shall be broached and help to 
controversies before they have hardened into quarrels; 
the mid-Europeans lead our own thoughts on these 

ye can at least learn from them and share their 
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RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE NEAR EAST 
ITH the cessation of hostilities, there are immediately 
opened new tasks and opportunities in territories which 

are traditionally fields of American missionary enterprise. 
Occupied with duties of religious and social upbuilding at 
home, duties almost surpassing the limits of human powers, 
the churches of our European allies will be unable to increase 
their efforts in foreign lands. For a time there may even be 
a falling off in English and French “war relief” in countries 
whose morale had to be maintained during the war at any 
sacrifice. 

In the Near East, millions of men and women and children 
are looking for rescue and sustenance to American educational 
and medical missions, expanded as they have been during the 
war into large-scale relief activities. “The agencies in the 
field can hardly meet that expectation fully, especially as 
large new areas of misery, inaccessible during the war, now 
share in the claim upon American generosity. 

Even if the deed must necessarily fall short of the expecta- 
tion and promise, it is of the utmost political importance: as 
well as a humanitarian duty that everything that is practically 
possible should be done to aid these peoples. Unless the good- 
will of this country to the Persians, Armenians, Georgians, 
Syrians, Greeks of Asia Minor and of Macedonia, Jews and 
other races and peoples, both on the Asiatic and on the Euro- 
pean sides of the Bosphorus, is shown unmistakably by instant 
and generous assistance, we shall lose during the peace nego- 
tiations and after the vastly important influence which 
America now has in that part of the world. That influence 
may be needed to counteract diplomatic intrigues of economic 
interests, and to substitute for them a western international 
control free from the motive of exploitation, imbued with 
a passion for self-government, for a real prosperity of the 
people, and for peaceful cooperation of these countries in the 
world task of civilization. 

Political independence will not of itself be a sufficient 
guarantee against ruinous foreign exploitation. From the 
west and from the east, Mexico and Persia might be sum- 
moned to bear witness of the need for something more than 
a police league of nations. Conservation policies like those 
already applied to our own Alaska should be woven into the 
fabric of the peace treaty. 

Failure in this crisis in the history of the Near East to 
do our utmost to strengthen the links of friendship with 
America by every means within our power would alienate 
a promising and necessary constituency of the league of 
nations, and would encourage divisive affiliations holding the 
germs of future wars. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


N principle the vanquished instigators of the war are to be 

required to repair its damages, but the destruction is such 
that it will be difficult to meet it wholly by what can 
be collected from the defeated nations. The world war must 
be regarded as a world disaster, to be met at least in part from 
the surplus resources of the world, wherever they may be. 
This is not to repudiate the principle that reparation is due 
from those who were responsible for the war; but only to 
recognize that there are limits to what can possibly be taken 
from such sources. 

Aside from the unique treasures of art and architecture 
which cannot be restored, there will be some things which may 
be touched only by those of spiritual kinship. The great relief 
agencies like the American Red Cross have here and there 
established and are establishing such relations as will make 
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their participation appropriate and welcome for tasks too 
delicate and too subtle for war indemnities in any form. 
The period after the war is rich with golden opportunities 
for reconstruction—material and social and spiritual—in 
many stricken places of the earth. The American people, with 
full appreciation of the natural limitations on interference, 
would be profoundly disappointed not to be allowed to share 
from its still abounding prosperity in this gracious ministry. 


FOOD FOR FRIENDS AND LATE ENEMIES 


ke is an auspicious omen that the first explicit announcement 
from the recent session of the Supreme War Council in 
Versailles is that America and the Allies desire to cooperate 
with Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria in making available, as 
far as possible, food and other supplies necessary for the life 
of the civilian population of those countries. It is altogether 
fitting that this action should have been taken on the initiative 
of President Wilson’s representative, and in accordance with 
plans worked out by Mr. Hoover which include the needs of 
the civilian population of Germany as well. 

Obviously there will be equally urgent claims for Ar- 
menians, Poles and Russians, and even from the neutral 
countries which have been so severely rationed, like Switzer- 
land and Holland. -All the more fortunate nations—and the 
United States above all—will curtail their own consumption 
to the extent of these new legitimate claims upon the joint 
supply. 

Mr. Hoover will be kept at his familiar job in the period 
between war and peace and perhaps for a while longer, with 
a vastly extended territory. The end of the great war permits 
some increase in the next European harvest, but draft animals 
and agricultural machinery are very scarce between the Atlan- 
tic and the Urals; soils have suffered from neglect and one- 
sided demands; farm labor is disorganized and inadequate. 

The period in which America should be expected to feed 
Europe is of course brief. “The Belgian commission offers no 
real analogy, for in that case the salient fact in the situation 
was the inaccessibility of the Belgians to normal supplies. 
Nearly the whole population had to be fed, those who could 
buy as well as those who could not. With the opening of the 
frontiers and the restoration of the railways to their normal 
uses, food markets should quickly resume their ordinary 
functions. 

Relief supplies we shall have to send for a season, and this 
means that food control and public education must be con- 
tinued. In these advanced courses in Mr. Hoover’s college 
there may be opportunity to reconsider some of the principles 
regarding food substitutes and dietaries which have been 
inculcated. It may be that in some directions we have been 
attempting the impossible, with the natural results; and that 
in others we have been wasteful where we have meant to 
be economical. In the meantime, however, we must be pre- 
pared to back up Mr. Hoover’s plans for sending food supplies 
wherever they are actually needed to prevent starvation, and 
this means that we must practice self-denial. 


DEMOBILIZATION 


S soon as military considerations allow, and as fast as con- 

ditions of transport permit, the great body of soldiers and 
sailors should be discharged and restored to their homes and 
normal occupations, to industry, commerce and agriculture. 
- They should get out of uniforms and into overalls. 

There will be many insidious arguments for a contrary 
policy. They will be needed for police work in Europe, on 
land and at sea. They can be taught both trades and letters 
while kept together. There remains the possibility of further 
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‘comparatively simple one of seeing that the disabled men an 


international complications.and of revolutions. The pres 
being. 

There is no substance in any such pleas. Our men shoul 
not be used for local police duty in Europe, however con 
venient that might be for European statesmen, except, ¢ 
course, insofar as they may be required for meeting our legiti 
mate share of any garrison obligations created by the terms 0 
the armistice or the peace treaties. (Germans are quite as wel 
qualified as Mexicans to handle their own revolutions. 
American army should not be used to quell hunger riots over 
seas. Our boys are needed here as producers, on farms, if 
mines and in factories. The world must be fed and clothe: 
and Europe must be rebuilt. It is steel and other materials 
wheat and other food products, clothing and other manuf: 
tures, that Europe and Asia need from us from now on—ne 
soldiers or policemen or guardians. 


WAR INSURANCE: DISABLED SOLDIERS | 


S to war risk compensation—alias pensions—allotments 
and allowances, and the restoration of disabled men 6 
economic usefulness, we are happy in having early enacted com 
prehensive legislation. We now have only to live up to 
spirit and to do the work which it contemplates. Fortunatel} 
we shall have fewer disabled men than we feared, fewer fami 
lies to receive compensation for death. 
Congress will be assailed no doubt by various attempts te 
make more liberal what is already the most liberal provisi 
in the world. We shall have demands for service pensions; 
for giving insurance benefits to those who did not take ou 
insurance and have not paid premiums; for continuing alloy 
ances after there are no allotments. Some members of 
gress served notice in advance that as to all such matters thi 
returning soldiers would be able to arrange things accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own patriotic judgments. : 
Of course the war risk insurance law can hardly be 
garded even by its original sponsors as an inspired documen 
of which it would be sacrilege to change a clause or to q 
tion a schedule established under it. In fact the schedule: 
after a year, are still unpublished and are said to be giving 
the administrators of the law some concern. Generally spea 
ing, however, aside from guarding against inflation of th 
just and liberal system already established, our task will be th 


the families of the fallen really receive the humane and ¢ 
erous treatment that the existing laws provide. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education will have ne 
excuse if it does not “vocationally rehabilitate” pretty thor 
oughly every last disabled man it can catch who, in the lai 
guage of the law, is “unable to carry on a gainful occupatio 
to resume his former occupation, or to enter upon some othe! 
occupation, or having resumed or entered upon such occup 
tion is unable to continue the same successfully.” 

Peace cripples, heretofore almost wholly neglected, wil 
surely derive some benefit from the widespread concern fe 
war cripples. Compensation laws now assure an income ii 
lieu of earnings in the case of industrial accidents; but sue 
income is of little real value unless it is utilized to develop tl 
full latent powers of the disabled worker, and for non-ind 
trial accidents there is no such provision. The eloquent 
ments in favor of the vocational rehabilitation of disab 
soldiers apply with equai force to disabled workers, and ove 
while the war is going on there are every month more of tl 
latter than of the former, though their injuries may be le 
serious. _ 

The permanent problem is not merely the training 
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‘ipples but the educational development of the handicapped 
orkers, their complete economic and social restoration through 
1e readjustment of the attitude of others towards them as 
ell as through their own better adjustment to their work and 
) society. k 


TAXATION 


OW the bills are to be paid for the cost of the war and 

for reconstruction is a burning question facing imme- 
late as well as future policies. “The election of a Republican 
ongress may modify, but can hardly . change the 
iswer. 

Inheritances and large incomes, especially excessive profits, 
ill remain a chief source of revenue. Undivided social 
ealth, such as unearned increments of land values and water 
ywer, will increasingly help. But the large lesson of the 
ar is that for vital ends and recognized common advantage 
yerybody must and can pay taxes and if necessary lend some- 
Ling as well. Our accumulated stores have been depleted and 
gid control and self-denial are necessary in the use of what 
as been produced. But our capacity for production and for 
ublic support of enterprises in the public interest are far 
reater than we have realized. 

The war expenditures have proved beyond cavil that the 
iilure to provide a decent standard of living for every family, 
; far as this can be insured by income; to eliminate prevent- 
ble disease, as far as this can be done by the expenditure 
f money ; to abolish poverty, as far as this can be accomplished 
y legislation or by philanthropy, has been inexcusable, and the 
lea that it would mean bankruptcy wholly without foun- 
ation. 

In the future both the conscious burdens and the satisfac- 
on of taxation, both the hardships and the benefits of lending 
) the treasury, are to be shared democratically. Much of the 
svenue that we need can be obtained from the prevention of 
raste; obtained in such a way that it is no social burden at 
I but an obvious clear gain. 

Recognizing all this, however, we must still face the fact 
be there is no magical method ae liquidating the war debts, 
ad no way of insuring a distribution of the social surplus and 

ill allowing the few to hold on to it. Incomes of from three 
> five thousand a year must be drawn upon heavily for com- 
jon expenses, if families who are trying to live on six hundred 
year are to be brought up to a standard twelve hundred. 
How to raise the standard of life for all workers to a basis 
f twelve hundred dollars is one way of stating our American 
roblem. A single forcible distribution of wealth would be 
utile. Health, education and industry are the means of 
iring substantial progress, and our immediate problem is 
to safeguard and promote these at the very time when 
must make good the war’s destruction. Patriotic hard 
k and patriotic tax-paying on a scale which we have not 
- contemplated are the only means. 

‘here i is, however, a bright side—a very bright side—to 
he problem of taxation. The waste of war must be met, 
t it can be met once for all. The burdens of armaments, 
‘ ¢ continuing staggering burdens of armed peace, are to be 
wn off. Disarmament on land and on sea has been prom- 
ed us as a fruit of the victory of the Allied arms. That 

Il be worth all the war has cost. The world can pay the in- 

st on the war debts from the saving through disarmament. 


ma _ EMPLOYMENT 


INING camps and munition plants and other war 
» no longer needed for their present purposes, 
ise a very large number of men and women, 
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in addition to the men from the gradually demobilized armies. 
Some contracts have already been canceled. This may mean 
enforced idleness for many who want and need employment. 
We have no system of unemployment insurance and there will 
probably not be a general disposition to provide out-of-work 
benefits from the public treasury for those who are thus thrown 
out of work. 

It is to be hoped that new demands for commodities from 
a world moving towards peace will absorb this available labor 
supply as rapidly as the necessary physical changes can be made 
in the plants. It will be fortunate if the resumption of old 
manufactures and the’starting of new industries should pro- 
ceed pari passu with the dismantling of the war industries and 
the disbanding of camps. If this does not come about in the 
normal course of business there may be a social obligation for 
governments—federal, state and municipal—to take up the 
surplus by accelerating public improvements or placing earlier 
orders for necessary supplies. 
_ Through the good-will and good sense of public authorities 
and of public service corporations, the purely industrial prob- 
lem of unemployment, if it should arise, may thus at least be 
prevented from becoming a great relief problem. - 


CONTROL OF PRICES 


N the absence of monopoly or absolute scarcity there is no 
better regulator of prices than the open market. Ulti- 
mately ordinary trade and industry should be freed from gov- 
ernmental control. But we are in the presence of limited sup- 
plies and abnormal demands. Existing control of prices, as 
well as restrictions on the manufacture of luxuries, is therefore 
justified. 

Frantic efforts will be made to abolish price control at once 
in the interest of profiteering. “The period of readjustment, 
with its fluctuations, offers a choice opportunity for specula- 
tion. If federal control over fundamental economic com- 
modities is given up at once we shall not be in position to re- 
lieve the suffering abroad, and the danger that we shall have 
to face hard times at home will be increased. 

Even after federal control over prices is abandoned and 
normal foreign and domestic markets are restored, it does not 
follow that we should revert to the anarchy of private capital 
with which in the past we have been familiar. A cooperative 
and a democratic element should remain from the period of 
governmental regulation. ‘There are certain kinds of public or 
quasi-public control—sometimes direct, as in the case of rail- 
ways and the stock exchange; sometimes through competition, 
as in the case of pawn-shops and employment bureaus—with 
which we have long been familiar and which experience has 
approved. Capitalism, abandoned outright at many points in 
the greatest crisis of history, will not come back unchallenged 
and uncontrolled. 

Freedom of exchange and contract as the fundamental prin- 
ciple, balanced by a conservative social nationalism which will 
prevent nominal freedom from becoming real slavery and 
capitalism from becoming exploitation, seems likely to be the 
compromise towards which we are to work in the transition 
from a war to a peace economy. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


URING the war collective bargaining, encouraged by 

the government, has had an immense development. Trade 

unionism is numerically far stronger than before the war. 

The official membership of the American Federation of Labor 

is said to have increased in two years by one million—50 per 
cent. 

More significant than the increase in numbers or in the 
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extent of collective bargaining is the assertion of the public in- 
terest in every controversy and the development of expert 
arbitration. ‘This should make for better methods of dealing 
with labor disputes in the future. The arbitration boards have 
found out that it will not do for the arbitrating body to go out 
of existence when the award is made. There must be some- 
one to see that the award goes into effect as intended. The 
continuation of the spirit, if not of the precise form, of the 
war methods of settling labor disputes is greatly to be de- 
sired. 

Hereafter all differences about wages will be understood to 
have a public interest. Trade unions of the familiar type, or 
some other organization of workers, will be not only permitted, 
but encouraged and sometimes even insisted upon. ‘They are 
not to control, but they are to present and represent the inter- 
ests of labor. They are to bring out all the facts necessary to 
an understanding of the issues involved. Perhaps in many in- 
dustries on the basis of their representation voluntary contracts 
can be made with employers. When this does not work, arbi- 
tration is likely to be demanded by public opinion. ‘Trade 
unions will have pretty much their own way hereafter about 
hours of labor and standards of work. As to wages and any 
other matters in serious dispute, the public will hereafter have 
a clearer view of its responsibility for preventing labor dis- 
turbances and of its interest in settling issues between work- 
ers and employers on a just and durable basis. 


WOMEN WORKERS 
Wee og the gains of the war we might count the penul- 


timate stage in the emancipation of women. A few 
things remain to be done, a few places have yet to catch up; 
but broadly speaking, woman has become a citizen and a 
worker. Much amusing nervousness has been exhibited as to 
the effect of the influx of women into industry. Will they 
stay? Will they beat down wages? Will they organize and 
cooperate with men, or will they become strike-breakers? 

Those who want to stay and who can do the work will 
certainly stay; what is necessary is to see that their labor is 
utilized in such a way as to prevent physical harm through 
overstrain, excessive hours, or work in injurious occupations. 
A minimum wage, based on the cost of living, prohibition of 
night work, recognition of the physiological needs of women, 
were all sound policies before the war. ‘They are impera- 
tively necessary now, and are only illustrative of the pro- 
tective measures which fortunately in an increasing number of 
states women are now called upon as voters equally with men 
to devise and put into operation. 

Male workers and their self-constituted guardians may be 
reassured. ‘The war has changed many things, but not the 
instinct for motherhood or the family as the recognized insti- 
tution for giving it normal expression. 

Those who want large families need not object to women 
going out to work, for it is always the workers and not the 
idlers who have borne children. Those who want such chil- 
dren as are born to have a good chance need not object, for 
it is ignorance and a lack of income rather than a lack of time 
on the part of mothers that causes under-nourishment and 
neglect. Those who are concerned about the happiness of 
women should rejoice, for there is no doubt that women who 
have worked in these past few years, whether in factories or 
in offices or in relief committees, have on the whole gained 
more happiness in their occupations than in all the idle leisure, 
the artificial parasitic occupations, of their lives. 

From now on wives will share when they like in the respon- 
sibility for earning an income. ‘There will be women in the 
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professions, trades and industries—no deluge, but enough 
make a difference. On the other hand, women who prefea 
to confine their economic services to the home will, in an 


lightened public opinion, stand on exactly the same nd 


‘GAINS TO BE CONSOLIDATED 


OMMUNITY service, divorced from its temporary as= 

sociation with war camps—community service in the 
sense of hospitality, recreation, entertainment—remains as an 
ideal and a method, tested in the fire of a great national crisis. 
Morale is as useful in peace as in war. , 

The red lights must not come back. Venereal disease must 
be fought persistently, and may be fought hopefully. No lon- 
ger required to keep our attention primarily on male victims of 
lust, we may give relatively more attention to protection of 
girls and women. * 

Strong drink must be kept under the ban. ‘The recreational 
function of the saloon passes to the clubhouse. Its alcoholi¢ 
and social poison has no after-war standing. ‘The saloon be- 
longs with such ancient evils as militarism and sinful waste, 
It caters to idlers and slackers, and to generations which have 
not known the purifying flames of sacrifice. 

Loafing will remain under stern public disapproval. The 
discovery has been made once for all that there are employ- 
ments which have been fairly well paid in the past but which 
no self-respecting community can tolerate as permanent and 
serious vocations for able-bodied men endowed with a normal 
set of mental faculties." Lackeys and sandwich-men will dis- 
appear along with beggars from a healthy democracy. 

Volunteer service, marvelously developed during the war, 
must not shrink to its old volume. Social agencies in which 
volunteers are needed should reap the after-war harvest of the 
seed they have sown broadcast. Many a man who supposed 
that he was worthily occupied in business has found his real 
vocation in some form of war-relief work. If his feeling 
is justified he should go back, not to business, or not to that 
alone, but to some form of serious bona-fide public service. 
Work for the welfare of soldiers and their families can be 
matched both in interest and in value of results by many of 
the established varieties of social work. Be | 

As a national war measure, we have almost achieved a 
public-health service—but not quite. Men called under th 
draft have been examined and dealt with according to a 
physical condition. An ideal of health has been implanted in 
the minds, and to some extent realized in the bodies, of a few 
million soldiers and sailors. ‘The nation has been concerned 
about health and disease, but we have not yet embodied in a 
national department an adequate expression of that concern. 
We have programs, but no national program. We have splen- 
did material for a health service in which federal, state and 
municipal governments will cooperate, and in which voluntary 
agencies, as well as the medical profession, will all have thei 
recognized place. i 

One crucial point for the next advance is the vigorous co 
servation of the health of boys and girls in their first years out 
of school, in their first years at work. The expansion of 
federal-state employment service gives the opportunity for 
physical examination of all such workers and the establis 
of health standards in all occupations. 

More than thirty thousand physicians and at least an 
number of nurses have been called to the colors. How m:z 
nurses’ aids and hospital assistants and sanitary workers 
gained some training and experience it would be difficult + 
estimate. It is inconceivable that this superb public-health 
corps should disband and its individual members scatter to un 
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Srganized and undirected private practice. We might use 
nearly all of them fora time in sanitary relief and reconstruc- 
fion abroad. We might use many of them, when they are free, 
in a new system of social health insurance at home. 

We have had our epidemic of influenza. We may have an 
spidemic of cholera. The medical and nursing professions 
nave been subjected to a socializing influence which their lead- 
srs will surely wish in one way or another to conserve in the 
public interest. 

_ Industrial standards, notably the eight-hour day, have been 
more widely recognized and accepted than ever before, partly 
because of federal control and partly because of the growth of 
trade unionism and collective bargaining. Employers should 
be as keen as workmen not to revert to the old uncertainties. 
Stability and equality of conditions among competitors are a 
prime essential of all rational planning. Public opinion will 
jemand the retention of the eight-hour day wherever it has 
deen established and other standardized conditions favorable 
to the health and security of industrial workers. 


DEMOCRACY WITH STANDARDS 


FTER great wars nations have sometimes undergone a 

change to that character which for us is best expressed 
by the one word Prussianism. ‘The lust of aggressive ambition 
has poisoned their inner life, and their policies have been 
minted with the stamp of Cain, with a contempt of the less 
vigorous or peaceful brother whose protector they have scorned 
to be. 

Other nations have undergone that other fatal change which 
is now symbolized for us in the excesses of Bolshevism: the 
loosening of sacred social bonds, the repudiation of standards 
of conduct, the very anarchy of irresponsible recklessness, the 
itch for novelty, for originality, for personal idiosyncrasy, for 
license, developing finally into a new sort of tyranny almost in- 
distinguishable from that Prussianism against which it was 
perhaps originally a revolt. ; 

‘These terms are used, not to reproach other nations, but to 
call attention to the dangerous bacilli in our own blood. The 
Prussians of Prussia have accepted overwhelming defeat. The 
reign of terror in Russia, we hope, is soon to pass. Prussian- 
ism, however, will appear in our own military circles, in our 
own industries, in our own politics, if we do not administer 
betimes health-giving doses of preventive antitoxin. ‘The dis- 
integrating forces which have brought about the Bolshevik 
horrors, the disposition to put class interests over national in- 
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terests, the antagonism to~legitimate authority representing 
the common welfare, will need to be watched with equal 
assiduity. 

The good impression made by Negroes in uniform should in- 
cline their neighbors to lend a sympathetic ear to their griev- 
ances. Indulgence they often enjoy, but they want also self- 
determination, about which they are hearing brave words. 

Ferocious sentences for political offenses should cease, and 
some of those already imposed should be reconsidered through 
executive clemency and adjusted according to the gravity of 
the offenses and to the prevailing standards of civilized na- 
tions. In the transitional period, freedom of speech, press and 
assemblage are of course indispensable. Any arbitrary actions 
which have been taken under the war power should be thor- 
oughly investigated, and. any legitimate claims for redress 
sympathetically recognized. The Post Office censorship;will 
require special attention in any such inquiry. 


AMERICAN IDEALS TRIUMPHANT 


O win the war, we have seen a nation willingly imposing 

and instantly accepting a selective draft. We have seen 
housekeepers change the nation’s diet, and farmers and miners 
compel the earth to yield more abundantly. Health, recrea- 
tion, education and industry, have been idealized, socialized. 
Politicians have become patriots; business men have become 
trustees; relief agencies have become instruments of 
democracy; religious agencies have become unsectarian and 
fraternal. 

The war is won. Under what device can we consolidate 
its gains, eliminate its evils, capitalize for the programs appro- 
priate to peace the social enthusiasms which it has generated? 

We need no longer work for the right of self-determina- 
tion for the peoples of the earth. ‘That is won. ‘The league 
of nations, in one form or another, is assured. Miilitarism is 
dead, unless we are so incredibly stupid as to revive it in a 
world where it does not belong. ‘The Atlantic ocean is the 
new Mediterranean, and while trade winds blow its waves 
shall be consecrated to freedom. America has come into the 
current of the world’s history, and nothing in the old world 
is henceforth foreign to our interest. 

It is our idea that triumphs, our “glittering generality” that 
becomes the watchword along the Rhine, the Danube and the 
Tigris. ‘To secure life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
governments are instituted among men, and they derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. 


Belgium, 1918 


Vance Armstrong in the New York Evening Post 


VER the roofs of Flemish towns, 
Over the fields, over the dune, 

Comes a sound of carillon pealing, 
As it set the birds a-wheeling 
Long ago with its tune. 
Faint at first, now strong, now clear— 
Over the world it comes a-winging, 
And oh! it is the children singing— 
The children singing as they dance, 
The day of their deliverance. 


A Peace of Disinterested Justice 


From President Wilson’s Address to Congress, 
on the Terms of the Armistice 


November 11, 


HE war thus comes to an end; for, having accepted 
these terms of armistice, it will be impossible for the 
German command to renew it. It is not now 
possible to assess the consequences of this great con- 
summation. We know only that this tragical war, whose con- 
suming flames swept from one nation to another until all the 
world was on fire, is at an end, and that it was the privilege 
of our own people to enter it at its most critical juncture in 
such fashion and in such force as to contribute in a way of 
which we are all deeply proud to the great result. We know, 
too, that the object of the war is attained, the object upon 
which all free men had set their hearts, and attained with a 
sweeping completeness which even now we do not realize. 
Armed imperialism such as the men conceived who were but 
yesterday the masters of Germany is at an end, its illicit am- 
bitions engulfed in black disaster. Who will now seek to 
revive it? he arbitrary power of the military caste of Ger- 
many which once could secretly and of its own single choice 
disturb the peace of the world is discredited and destroyed. 
And, more than that—much more than that—has been ac- 
complished. “The great nations which associated themselves to 
destroy it have now definitely united in the common purpose 
to set up such a peace as will satisfy the longing of the whole 
world for disinterested justice, embodied in settlements which 
are based upon something much better and more lasting than 
the selfish competitive interests of powerful states. There is 
no longer conjecture as to the objects the victors have in mind. 
They have a mind in the matter, not only, but a heart also. 
Their avowed and concerted purpose is to satisfy and protect 
the weak as well as to accord their just rights to the strong. 
The humane temper and intention of the victorious govern- 
ments have already been manifested in a very practical way. 
Their representatives in the Supreme War Council at Ver- 
sailles have, by unanimous resolution, assured the peoples of 
the Central empires that everything that is possible in the 
circumstances will be done to supply them with food and re- 
lieve the distressing want that is in so many places threatening 
their very lives, and steps are to be taken immediately to or- 
ganize these efforts at relief in the same systematic manner that 
they were organized in the case of Belgium. By the use of 
the idle tonnage of the Central empires it ought presently to 
be possible to lift the fear of utter misery from their oppressed 
populations and set their minds and energies free for the 
great and hazardous tasks of political reconstruction which now 
face them on every hand. Hunger does not breed reform; 
it breeds madness and all the ugly distempers that make an 
ordered life impossible. 
For, with the fall of the ancient governments, which rested 
like an incubus on the peoples of the Central empires, has 
come political change not merely, but revolution; and revolu- 
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tion which seems as yet to assume no final and ordered form, 
but to run from one fluid change to another, until thoughtfu 
men are forced to ask themselves, with what governments an 
of what sort are we about to deal in the making of th 
covenants of peace? With what authority will they meet us, 
and with what assurance that their authority will abide and 
sustain securely ‘the international arrangements into which 
we are about to enter? There is here matter for no small 
anxiety and misgiving. When peace is made, upon whose 
promises and engagements besides our own is it to rest? 

Let us be perfectly frank with ourselves and admit that 
these questions cannot be satisfactorily answered now or at, 
once. But the moral is not that there is little hope of an 
early answer that will suffice. It is only that we must be | 
patient and helpful and mindful above all of the great hope | 
and confidence that lie at the heart of what is taking place. 
Excesses accomplish nothing. Unhappy Russia has furnished 
abundant recent proof of that. Disorder immediately defeats — 
itself. If excesses should occur, if disorder should for a time 
raise its head, a sober second thought will follow, and a day 
of constructive action if we help and do not hinder. 

The present and all that it holds belongs to the peopleal 
who preserve their self-control and the orderly processes of 
their governments, the future to those who prove themselves _ 
the true friends of mankind; to conquer with arms is to make 
only a temporary conquest; to conquer the world by earning 
its esteem is to make permanent conquest. I am confident 
that the nations that have learned the discipline of freedom and — 
that have settled with self-possession to its ordered practice — 
are now about to make conquest of the world by the — , 
power of example and of friendly helpfulness. 

The peoples who have but just come out from under thal 
yoke of arbitrary government, and who are now coming at last 
into their freedom, will never find the treasures of liberty they 
are in search of if they look for them by the light of the torch. 
They will find that every pathway that is stained with the 
blood of their own brothers leads to the wilderness, not toy 
the seat of their hope. ‘They are now face to face with their 
initial test. We must hold the light steady until they find 
themselves. And in the meantime, if it be possible, we must 
establish a peace that will justly define their place among the 
nations, remove all fear of their neighbors and of their former 
masters, and enable them to live in security and contentment — 
when they have set their own affairs in order. 4 

I, for one, do not doubt their purpose or their capacity. — 
There are some happy signs that they know and will choose 
the way of self-control and peaceful accommodation. If they do, j 
we shall put our aid at their disposal in every way that we can. _ 
If they do not, we must await with patience and sympathy the 
awakening and recovery that will assuredly come at last. 


S this issue of the Survey closes its forms, the 
Associated Press reports that fourteen of the 
twenty-six German states have revolted in some 
degree from their existing governments, and that 

mtrol of affairs is “securely in the hands of the revolution- 

” These fourteen include the four kingdoms and all the 
ore important states. “he twelve smaller ones not yet af- 
scted cannot hope, it is apparently believed, to stay the 
iumphal progress of the Socialists. 

Thus, we see that revolution, peaceful and bloody, is 

weeping through the empire. Dynasties that have held sway 

centuries are crumbling, and kings and princes whose 
ywns have been handed down in direct succession from the 
fiddle Ages are abdicating before the democratic purposes of 
kind; some are even fleeing to neutral countries. The 
ficance of all this for the present and the future is dis- 
elsewhere in these pages. [See page 189]. It is the 
of the present statement to reconstruct in part an 
in German and European history when, outwardly 
much the same appearance of confusion and rapid 
e was presented to the observer. 
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ABRAHAM JACOBI, M.D., OF NEW YORK 
Veteran of the German Revolution of -’48 


48 in Germany 
By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


The revolutions of 1848, little as they may have been due 
to the same causes that are now operating in Germany, afford 
an interesting parallel in the irresistible pressure of events. 
Revolution succeeded revolution with startling rapidity. The 
whole system of monarchical government in Europe seemed 
about to collapse. No country escaped the effects. ‘‘From the 
Rhenish provinces to the Ottoman empire,” says Fyffe in 
his history of the period, “there was no government but the 
Swiss republic that was not menaced ; there was no race which 
did not assert its claim to a more or less complete independ- 
ence.” 

Some of the actors in those scenes are still living. America 
became the asylum for thousands, not a few of whom, like 
Carl Schurz, Johannes Kudlich, Francis Lieber, General 
Franz Sigel and Dr. Abraham Jacobi, achieved distinction in 
their adopted country. Of these five, Dr. Jacobi alone re- 
mains. Dean of the physicians in New York city, he is 
known to Survey readers and to a much wider circle as an 
authority on the diseases of children and a practitioner of 
world fame. 

In the decade that followed the fall of Napoleon reaction 
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became the policy of the princes of central Europe. Germany 
was a loose confederation of hundreds of states, “bound to- 
gether by a spider’s web.” In nearly every state the govern- 
ment was an absolute monarchy. Prussia was the most im- 
portant of these states and was competing with Austria for 
power. Hungary, though having her own Diet, was in 
reality subject to the control of the Austrian emperor. ‘Then, 
as now, the Hungarian population was of many races and 
many tongues. Italy was composed of many provinces, some 
independent, some under Austrian dominion, some subject to 
the Pope. 

Nationalism and democracy were the two great motive 
forces of the nineteenth century; sometimes working at 
cross purposes, sometimes contributing to the same ends. 
The French revolution and the Napoleonic wars had not 
failed to impart a hatred of militarism and a love of freedom. 
Students meeting at the castle of Wartburg to denounce op- 
pression in 1817 ended hilariously by burning a number of 
reactionary books and an officer’s wig and corset, symbols of 
military tyranny. This alarmed the princes. The universi- 
ties were denounced as breeding places of revolution and a 


conference of princes, called by Metternich, the Austrian _ 


chancellor, met at Carlsbad and drew up the famous Carlsbad 
decrees. These fettered the intellectual life of Germany for 
a generation. Special officials were appointed in all the uni- 
versities to supervise the conduct of students and teachers. 
Any teacher who was known to “propagate harmful doctrines 
hostile to public order, or subversive of existing governmental 
institutions,’ was to be dismissed. A rigid press censorship 
was established. In Prussia the heroes of the “liberation 
movement” were persecuted. “Father” Jahn was imprisoned 
and Ernst Arndt was removed from his position in the uni- 
versity. 

As a consequence, the embers of discontent smouldered for 
three decades. When the revolution of February, 1848, broke 
out in Paris, the torch was applied to Europe; its flames singed 
every throne from the Seine to Warsaw. For a moment the 
storm center proved to be in Vienna. ‘The democratic revo- 
lution against the ‘“‘Metternich system” in the Hapsburg do- 
minions was complicated by a national. uprising of the sub- 
ject races against Austrian domination. ‘The emperor of 
Austria was also king of Hungary, and the powers of the 
Hungarian Diet were subject to his control. “The majority of 
the inhabitants of Hungary, however, were Croats, Serbs and 
Rumanians; they were Slavonic in race and were peasants in 
a semi-feudal relation to their lords, who belonged to the 
dominant race of Magyars. Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, 
in a flaming speech in the Diet, March 3 denounced the Aus- 
trian government and pleaded for the complete autonomy of 
Hungary. His words were read throughout Austria and 
caused an immediate revolt in Vienna. 
the imperial palace crying ‘“Down with Metternich,” and that 
statesman fled in disguise to England. Emperor Ferdinand 
of Austria was compelled to grant a liberal constitution and 
parliament, to abolish the dues and services of the peasants, 
and to guarantee freedom of speech and of the press. 

In Hungary events moved still more rapidly. The Diet, 
under the influence of Kossuth, passed the famous “March 
laws,” which swept away the old aristocratic political machin- 
ery and substituted a modern democratic constitution, making 
Hungary practically an independent nation. 

Bohemia quickly followed the example of Hungary. In 
the same momentous month of March she sent a deputation 
to Vienna to ask for the familiar liberal reforms and for 
complete equality of Czechs and Germans, the two elements 
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in her population. Liberal concessions were granted to her. 
On June 2 a Pan-Slavic Congress was convened in the Bohe 
mian city of Prague, to which came representatives from nearly 
all of the Slavonic nations in Europe. ‘The ancient house 
Hapsburg seemed to stand on the brink of inevitable ruin. 

To add to the welter of rebellion, revolt spread to Ital 4 
Lombardy was an Austrian province and Milan, its leading 
city, rose in insurrection and expelled the Austrian tro 
Venice, the leading city of Venetia, threw off the Austrian 
allegiance and declared herself a republic once more. Pied- 
mont, an independent state, threw in her lot with the rebels 
and the other Italian states. ‘Tuscany, the Papacy and Napial 
sent troops to northern Italy to cooperate. 

Meanwhile, there were March days in Germany also. The 
news of Metternich’s fall had a resounding effect in Prussia. 
Barricades were erected in Berlin and for a week the capi 
was the scene of turbulence and bloodshed. When a m 
appeared in the courtyard of the royal castle, the Hohe: 
zollern monarch was compelled to appear on the balcony 
to promise a written constitution and a parliament. A fight 
broke out between the mob and thé military and when, later, 
a funeral service was held for those who had fallen, the proud 
king was again compelled to appear before the mob and t 
bow submissively at the people’s cry, “Take off your hat. 
On the eighteenth the king issued a proclamation i in which he 
summoned the united Landtag to cooperate in framing a con- 
stitution for the realm, guaranteeing the civil and politica 
liberties that had been demanded for years and promising 
to lead in the movement for national unity. In April a 
May elections were held and on May 18 the first Geral 
National Assembly or Parliament met at Frankfort. # 

This did not exhaust the series of revolutions. The duchigl 
of Schleswig-Holstein were already in rebellion against the 
Danish crown when the news of the February revolution 
reached them. Even Holland felt the effect of the general 
liberalizing movement; a constitution was promulgated in 
1848 which radically changed the character of her stat 
general. A reform in the electoral law of Belgium neark 
doubled the number of voters in that country the same y: 
Switzerland, though already a republic, adopted an entir 
new constitution modeled somewhat on that of the Unit 
States. In Italy, preoccupied with Austria, an uprising 
curred in Rome, the Pope was forced to flee and Mazzini anc 
Garibaldi became the leading spirits of the new Roman 
public. 

It is not the purpose of this brief statement to follow 
period of disappointment that quickly ensued upon these man 
fold revolutions. Triumph was brief, in general. One afte 
another the peoples that had come so near to ending autocracy 
were compelled to see it reascend the throne. The failures 
throw a flood of light upon the character and prospects of the 
present revolution. In 1848 the continent of Europe wa 
mainly agricultural. The middle class of that time conducte 
the revolutions and this class, consisting chiefly of merchant 
and craftsmen, was weak in numbers and _ influence. 
capitalist system had not yet developed a strong working elas 
Hence there was neither power nor organization to make tht 
revolutions successful. 

In each country there were special reasons, too, for 
failures. In Germany the army remained faithful. I 
Austria the army aided in suppressing the revolution, but fot 
us today another cause is more important—the rivalries amon 
her races. The Magyars refused to concede equality to th 
Serbs, Croats and Rumanians. The Austrian army is ¢ 
today, but the races remain ; the differences among them 


event of far greater magnitude. 


—— 
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at times to be as serious as ever. What success the recent 
efforts to bring them together may have will affect the future 
not only of Europe, but of the world. 
_ In France it was the middle and lower classes who started 
the February revolution. For years, however, there had been 
a growing Socialist movement in that country and the Social- 
ists quickly undertook to get on top. Louis Blanc, Flocon and 
_Marrast were representatives of this element. “The success of 
_the Socialists frightened the middle class revolutionists, who 
joined the reactionaries and thereby prepared the way for the 
coup d'etat of Napoleon III. 

Blanc demanded a reduction in the working day 
from eleven to ten hours in Paris and from twelve to 
eleven hours throughout the country. He persuaded the gov- 
ernment to abolish “sweating,” and acted as a court of arbi- 
tration in labor disputes with some success. One of the best 


known of the institutions of that time were the “national ° 


workshops.” It was Blanc’s ideal to see every man practicing 
his own trade in real factories, started by state aid and en- 
gaged in actual productive work. ‘The “workshops,” however, 
were organized by an enemy of his and so conducted as to 
throw discredit upon Blanc’s idea from the start. ‘The gov- 
ernment put men of the most varied occupations at work 
upon unproductive tasks, and organized them in a military 
fashion, paying uniform wages of two francs a day. 

A more hopeful analogy lies in the English revolution, which 
preceded those on the continent by sixteen years. In 1832 
England was already stronger industrially than the continent 
was in 1848, and the success of her revolution at that time was 
a triumph for the middle classes. To be sure, these carefully 
excluded the working classes from voting, but they thereby 
secured the short-lived satisfaction of bringing on the Chartist 
movement. ‘The real reason for the success of the revolution 
in England was the strength of the middle classes. 

With many of the leaders in the German revolution of 
48, Dr. Jacobi was a close friend. He was himself eighteen 
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years old at that time, a student of medicine at Greifsfwald. 
Later he went to GOttingen to study, and when the flag of 
revolution was raised in Baden Dr. Jacobi started for that 
city to join the revolutionists. He was stopped en route by 
soldiers who offered him the alternative of returning to Gét- 
tingen or of becoming familiar with the inside of a prison cell. 
He ‘returned to Gottingen, but thereby only temporarily 
escaped the wrath of autocracy. “Today he is loath to talk of 
his part in advancing the cause of revolt, but it is on record 
that the government thought highly enough of his services to 
the rebellion to charge him with “high treason” and to keep 
him in detention for two years, 1851-3. Dr. Jacobi was one 
of those tried in the famous “communist trials” at Cologne, 
and was found guilty. On the morning that his sentence 
came to an end, the superintendent of the prison, who was 
his friend, advised him to leave several hours before the time 
officially set, since other charges were pending against him and 
a second arrest was expected. Dr. Jacobi accepted the advice and 
after spending a few weeks in Hamburg, escaped to England. 

“The difference between the German revolution of 1848 
and the revolutions occurring in that country today,” said 
Dr. Jacobi on Monday, “is the difference between idealism 
and hunger. The revolutionists of seventy years ago were 
fired by democratic patriotism. ‘Those of today are forced 
on by hunger. ‘They are also disgusted with their present 
rulers. ‘They have been promised the world and they have got 
humiliation and defeat. I believe the German people to be 
quite capable of conducting a democratic government and in- 
stitutions, and I am optimistic about the permanent success 
of the present reforms. But Germany deserves what she is 
now getting at the hands of the Allies. I have become un- 
popular with some of my former friends because I have had to 
tell them that recently.’’t 


1No attempt has been made at a new point of view in this statement. Free 
use has been made of such books as Europe Since 1815, by C. D. Hazen; A 
History of Modern Europe, by Fyffe, and a recently published volume, 
Modern and Contemporary European History, by J. Salwyn Schapiro, 


Germany’s Socialist Government 
By Bruno Lasker 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


HERE was a marked difference between the celebra- 

tions which followed the dissemination of false peace 

news on November 8 and those which followed the 

actual signing of the armistice on November 11. 
The general atmosphere on the former date, at least in our 
large cities, was not very different from that sometimes wit- 
nessed at the end of a hotly contested ball game. After several 
days’ reflection and preparation for the real truce, the dominant 
note was a little more serious, though, of course, hilarity and 
abandonment to joy were the chief outward manifestations. 
While on the former occasion the churches were empty, on 
the latter many of them were thronged, and people gathered 
even in the streets here and there for common prayer. ‘There 
seem to have been fewer excesses. 

The reason for this difference lies in part at least in the 
fact that the second festivity signified in the public mind an 
Not only had the enemy 
been beaten and the.war been ended, not only had the 


Kaiser been “canned” and sent on his way together with his 


; 
: family and his general staff—but already, in a few short days, 


there had arisen out of the ruins of central Europe a promising 
young democracy—a democracy as yet without definite political 
form but sufficiently removed from any possibility of auto- 
cratic backfire to bring measurably nearer the practicability 
of an inclusive league of free peoples. 

However little all the possible or probable consequences 
of this tremendous occurrence may have been in the minds of 
the people, there was evidence enough of its being sensed by 
many as at least as great a cause for rejoicing as the victory 
itself. In the foreign quarters, particularly, this feeling was 
strong. While soldiers and sailors, as the principal orators 
in public places, celebrated the occasion in a pugilistic spirit, 
little knots of working men and women earnestly scanned the 
papers for more news concerning the actual composition of 
the provisional revolutionary government, for the coming 
over to it of the army, for the pronouncements of its leaders, 
and for the spread of the new regime over the empire. To 
many of them, the far-off events in Germany mirrored the 
fulfilment of hopes in their own hearts. At Socialist and 
labor meetings, speeches were made and sometimes resolutions 
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passed expressing joy at the emancipation of the German 
workers from political autocracy ; some went so far as to wel- 
come the “Hun” into the brotherhood of free nations. Thus, 
a great mass-meeting of Socialists in New York passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved by this mass meeting of citizens of New York, that 

We send joyful greetings to the working people of Germany who, 
in following the example of the Russian proletariat, and overthrow- 
ing their imperial government and their ruling class, are today 
striking a death blow against class rule and exploitation the world 
over. 

We call upon the people and the government of the United States 
to extend a sincere welcome to the new social commonwealth of 
Germany, and to cooperate with it in establishing a universal, a last- 
ing and a democratic peace, with the fullest self-determination for 
all nations and peoples. . 


A majority of Americans of German extraction greeted the 
setting up of a German republic with jubilation. ‘The Ameri- 
can Friends of German Democracy, whose activities have 
been endorsed by the State Department, at a meeting held 
on November 11, under the presidency of Franz Sigel, passed 
the following resolution: 


The American Friends of German Democracy who have worked 
for this day are convinced that the outcome of the present upheaval 
will be the establishment of a democratic republic in Germany. 
We are convinced that the anarchy of Bolshevism will not be re- 
peated in Germany. America and the Allies can make a lasting 
and blessed peace only with a free German people, and with a free 
German people who will right the wrongs which German military 
autocracy has inflicted upon Germany and its neighbors... . 

In this solemn hour when the German people are to be delivered 
from the bondage of dynastic interests, we whose forefathers were 
“Forty-eighters,” look back at the inspiration that moved our an- 
cestors, and we see the vindication of their efforts in the freedom 
that victory will bring to the German people of today. Had the 
German democrats and republicans of 1848 been victorious, the un- 
speakable crime for which imperial Germany will be held respon- 
sible would have been spared us... . 


There are, of course, among the Americans of German 
birth extreme elements that are dissatisfied with the turn of 
events, for opposite reasons: on the one hand, unorganized 
and suffering in silence, the small band of “‘die-hards” who 
up to the last had believed in a German victory over the 
Allies and in the manifest destiny of imperial Germany—on 
the other hand, the representatives of the extremist section 
of the Socialists represented in Germany by Karl Liebknecht, 
Rosa Luxemburg and other well-known -fighters. One of 
their organs, the New Yorker Volkszeitung, on November 
11, printed a leading article in which the democratic tendency 
of the new régime is discountenanced and a proletarian 
revolution against the government now forming prophesied. 
Among other things this article states: 


All this [the events up to the previous day] looks most democratic 
and promising. One thing, however, must not be overlooked: 
Friedrich Ebert was made chancellor after the dynastic principle 
by the new regent, and not by the people. . . . The formal announce- 
ment gives no indication of any direct or even indirect participa- 
tion of the people or the people’s representatives. . . . The phrasing 
is quite in the old style “by God’s grace,” so that outwardly at least 
there is little sign of democratization. 

And another very significant point must be considered. The so- 
cial democrat Ebert was not chosen because of his eminent mental 
gifts, of which, by the way, little has so far been seen, but as a 
representative of his party in the hope to master more easily in 
that way the revolutionary movement. In other words, the appoint- 
ment springs from anti-revolutionary tactics: the defeat of the Ger- 
man revolution by a pseudo-revolutionary party. The German 
Mensheviki intend to disarm the Bolsheviki by their former comrades. 

The next few days will show that the forward march of the 
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revolution cannot in Germany any more than elsewhere be arrested ~ 
by a draft upon the future. The compromise came too late! 


& 

This prediction is of interest especially because of the coin- — 
cidence between the view it takes of the situation and that — 
taken by certain American journals of exactly opposite tem- 
perament and ideals. Let us quote the extreme counterpart, — 
an editorial in the New York Tribune of the same morning: — 


GOD’S REVENGE 


Now there is great danger that a criminal nation will go insane 
on the threshold of judgment. 

Germany is seized with Bolshevism. Suddenly on the imperial 
fleet, in. many imperial cities, on the principal imperial buildings, — 
you see that symbol of human catastrophe, of moral irresponsibility, 
of unrestraint, of lust idealized—THE RED FLAG.... 

The Socialists now taking charge of government may become ana- — 
thema to the raditals in a very short time. Ebert may be Germany’s ~ 
Kerensky. The highest bidders for machine guns on motor lorries 
may for a time be the rulers of Germany—the Lenines and Trotzkys, © 
of whom there are many....© ~~ 


Any one aware of the facts in bare outline will, of course, — 
see at once that the comparison here made between conditions — 
in Germany and in Russia is utterly fallacious. In the first 
place, while we hear of separate revolutions in different states 
and cities with separate soldiers’ and workmen’s councils, 
there is no attempt at all on the part of the local Socialists, 
so far, to usurp the supreme powers of the central govern- 
ment. We read of not a single case in which the authority 
of the central Socialist party on matters of national concern 
has been repudiated by the local branches; and while un- 
doubtedly questions of local and state autonomy versus national — 
power will soon come up for debate and settlement, there is 
no sign, so far, of any part of the former empire breaking 
away. On the contrary, Austria has expressed a desire to 
come into the new German commonwealth and has already — 
taken steps to cooperate with the new provisional government 4 
in Berlin. 

Moreover, the personnel of the Russian revolution con-— 
sisted of men and women who during a regime of extreme op- _ 
pression had to meet, organize and form their opinions in 
secret—with the exception of the few who were able to live 
abroad—whereas the German Socialists of every faction are — 
men who have lived in the open, who have belonged to legis- 
lative and administrative bodies, to whom politics is no new 
art and who in trade union and municipal life have for years 
carried heavy burdens of personal responsibility. 

The German Social Democratic Party has for long been 
one of the most closely organized political parties in the world; — 
nowhere has the combination of the industrial and the polit- — 
ical labor offensive been carried to a higher point. ‘The party 
itself, with its fifty or sixty daily newspapers, its weeklies and 
monthlies, its community houses and educational undertakings, — 
its widely distributed real estate, its book-publishing and co- — 
operative enterprises, is a business concern of great magnitude. 

Friedrich Ebert, the new chancellor, is neither a reactionary 
bureaucrat nor an unknown fanatic of the underworld sud- — 
denly appearing out of a cellar door. He served in the Bremen 
city council from 1900 to 1906, and in 1912 was sent to the — 
Reichstag by a Bremen constituency. Before that time he had 
been secretary of the local labor council and had been especially — 
prominent in the organization of young people, being at one 
time chairman of the League of German Youths. In 1913, 
he was elected leader of the Social Democratic Party on the 
death of August Bebel ; more recently he was vice-president of | 
the party and president of the Main Committee of the Reic 
tag. He is generally looked upon as a man better equipped 
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r leadership than Scheidemann, who is more of a politician 

ith a politician’s eye for temporary expedient. Although 

during the greater part of the war he supported the war with 

e rest of the majority, Ebert in 1917 attacked the annexa- 

ionist policy of the government, led an attack against censor- 

hip of the press and used his influence to help the general 
trike in Austria. Ebert’s non-inclusion in the recent compro- 
mise government under the chancellorship of Prince Maximil- 
ian, with its three Socialist cabinet members, is explained by 
he fact that his sympathies during the last year have more and 

ore turned toward the left. He was selected for the chan- 
lori of the revolutionary government undoubtedly be- 
use he is the only prominent man in the so-called ‘‘majority”’ 
arty—for some time really representing a minority of So- 
sialists—who enjoys the confidence of the Independent Socialist 
arty of Haase, Ledebour, etc. He is, the Volkszeitung not- 
withstanding, one of the intellectual leaders in spite of the 
handicap of a purely working-class upbringing and an early 
working career in a saddler’s shop. 

. To understand the relation of the provisional government to 

the other parties will not be easy until fuller information is 

available. ‘There can be no doubt, however, that for the time 
he majority and the independents have buried their hatchet 
nd are determined to work together for the establishment of 
representative and orderly government. ‘The independents 
ve nominated Liebknecht, Haase and Barth for membership 

n the cabinet, which will keep things going until a constituent 

assembly can be called. 

_ The newspapers quoted and other expressions of opinion 
er here seem to have missed the main point in the present re- 
tion of the “majority” and independent Socialists—and that 

s that Scheidemann and his colleagues have practically gone 

over to the position taken during the war by the independents 

throwing over the monarchy and the government and 
making peace with the Allies by complete surrender. On the 
ther hand, the independents, now undoubtedly the majority, 
jave for the time being, at least, abstained from claiming the 
rmation of the provisional government entirely for them- 
selves. As already pointed out in the Survey, the political 
nd the economic divisions in the Social Democratic parties 
oss each other. There are orthodox Marxians and Revis- 
ionists in both parties, though the Revisionists, i. e., the more 
oderate or revolutionary leadership of Bernstein and col- 

eagues, is on the politically more radical side. There is a 
ird small group, the so-called Neo-Marxians, led by Dr. 
nsch, who are—or have bdeen—imperialists, laid stress on 

colonial expansion and have converted Marx’s doctrine of con- 

tration of capital into a doctrine of the desirability of that 
ncentration. Of this group probably the last has been heard. 

From the cabled accounts it is clear that Karl Liebknecht 

d his irreconcilables—whose sentiments are more nearly re- 

ted to those of the Bolsheviki in Russia than those of any 

the other sections—have joined with the independents under 
ugo Haase, and that they are to be represented in the pro- 
isional government in the person of Liebknecht. This is ex- 
cellent news and one more sign of the determination of the 

Serman Socialists of every brand to put the welfare of the 

ple in this serious hour before the advancement of their 

rate programs. Indeed, it is the leaders of the independ- 
and of the extremist wing of the independents, and not 
so-called “majority” party, who have undertaken the task 
maintaining order in the most unruly centers of socialism, 
ere passion has been most deeply stirred, in the Hansa cities 
nd in Holstein. Ebert has announced that “all shades of 
ve Social Democratic Party” will participate in the govern- 
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FRIEDRICH EBERT 
The harness-maker who. succeeds a prince as chancellor of Germany 


ment—a procedure, let it be noted, entirely different from that 
adopted by Kerensky. 

What, exactly, is the relation of the new government to the 
non-Socialist population? In the first place, the very fact of 
their accepting the burden of government under the regency 
of Prince Maximilian until a representative parliament can be 
called shows that they are willing to temporize, though, to 
judge from the early manifestos of Ebert, the Social Demo- 
crats seem to take full responsibility themselves for the peaceful 
inception of the republican régime. At the time of writing it 
looks as though members of the bourgeois parties are excluded 
from cabinet offices; but it is clear that the cooperation of all 
parties in the emergent task of the hour, that of preventing 
bloodshed, has been -asked and is being given. It should be 
remembered that even more than in the more democratic 
countries, the liberal and progressive elements among the 
middle classes are represented in the Socialist party, have 
in fact made tremendous contributions to its strength. “The 
general spirit in which the provisional government is enter- 
ing upon its régime is shown in the words addressed by Ebert 
to the imperial, state and local officers whom he seeks to 
retain in their various administrative positions, in which he 
acknowledged that it might be distasteful and difficult for 
them to work under the new government, but pointed out how 
much by sticking to their posts they could contribute to their 
common aim of maintaining order. 

Some of the wording in the official news as given to the 
press by using terms which have become anathema to many 
people by association with events in Russia—such as “‘soviets,”’ 
“councils of workmen and soldiers,” “comrades,” and the like 
—may have the effect of misleading public opinion in this 
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country. At the time of going to press, the excesses and cas- 
ualties reported from Germany are small compared with what 
has taken place in Russia and in the course of former revolu- 
tions.’ 

The New York Times for November 13 makes the 
point that the more recent proclamations are addressed to 
“comrades” and speak of the ‘Socialist republic” whereas 
previous ones spoke of “citizens” and the “People’s republic ;” 
but on the same page George Renwick reports from Amster- 
dam a declaration of the first day of the revolution making 
it clear that the movement was directed by the two main 
branches of the Socialists and speaking of the Socialist re- 
public of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council. The 
“councils,” it appears, in many cases have contented them- 
selves with defeating the state government and disarming 
whatever military or naval forces there were in the com- 
munity, subsequently permitting the municipal administrative 
officers to continue their activities and cooperating with them 
in the maintenance of order. 

This is important, for even before there was any detailed 
news at all, ex-President Taft and others in this country have 
assumed and asserted in public statements that anarchy is 
reigning in Germany which must be suppressed by Allied 
forces. While we cannot predict the progress of events, there 
have been no reports so far from any part of the former em- 
pire which would lend any color to that assertion. If the 
Allies, contrary to the terms of the signed armistice, desire to 
send an army of occupation into Germany, no pretence of 
necessity, on grounds of police duty, so far, is possible. In- 
deed, the promptness with which voluntary abdications have 
taken place on the part of several of the rulers, and the sud- 
denness and completeness of the surrender of the army under 
Hindenburg suggest that there is no great vitality in any 
resistance to the revolution. 

While the “‘docility” of the German people has been exag- 
gerated in American war-time studies of the German charac- 
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tendency to follow established leaders. 
within the Socialist party itself. 


of all they held dear, so they may quite conceivably follow 


the new lead—provided, and that is important, the leaders 
recognize the main trends of thought and allow for them in — 
the actions taken to ensure a peaceful transition from empire ~ 


to republican commonwealth. 


In this sense, the steps already announced for the inaugura-— 


tion of the new form of government are encouraging.° The 
elections to the Reichstag and to the lower houses of the in- 
dividual states are to be by equal, direct, secret ballot, follow- 


ing the principles of proportional representation and without ~ 


distinction of sex, the voting age being 24. Even previously 
to the assumption of office, the Socialist leaders realized that 


their success in creating a patriotic subjection of the revolu-_ 
tionary enthusiasm to the need of the nation for peace and 
orderly readjustment depended very largely on their ability to 
keep the population supplied with a steady flow of necessaries. 


7 
ter, there is less individualism than in Russia and a pronounced 
This is very noticeable — 
Just as rapidly as the Ger-— 
man workers were lined up by their leaders in support of a _ 
war which to them was plausibly painted as being in defence 


For this reason, food producers, transport workers and other — 


classes of labor, as also doctors, nurses and others engaged in ~ 


caring for the health and welfare of the people, have been 
expressly exempted from the provisions of the general strike 


order by which the abdication of the Kaiser and of the other - 


princes was to be forced. 
Altogether, the outlook is extremely bright. 


But if the best. 


elements in Germany are to prevail over those that would 
foment a spirit of anarchy, sympathetic understanding rather — 


than constant disparagement in the Allied countries is essen-— 


tial. As President Wilson has pointed out, it rests very largely _ 
with them whether there shall emerge an orderly government 
that can be trusted to keep its international engagements and 


strong enough to enforce their obligations at home, or whether 


deplorable chaos is to ensue. 


The Guild Reappears in Industry 


Skilled Craftsmen of the Photo-Engravers’ Union Take ae of 
Their Employers’ Business 


By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


- 


T was the shifting of the center of gravity of an industry 
that took place on November 1, when a new price list 
for photo-engraving went into effect in the city of New 
York. By announcing the new price list to their 

customers the employers passed over to the Photo-Engravers’ 
Union responsibility for the business at a vital point, for the 
price list was not of their devising. It was drawn up by the 
union and presented by union officers in the form of instruc- 
tions to their employers. 

Some time ago the union reached the conclusion that their 
employers were not good business men. Competition in its 
most destructive form reigned supreme. No uniformity in 
the selling price of the product existed. With few exceptions 
each manager of a shop tried to extend his business by under- 
cutting his rivals. Their methods, as some of the employers 
will admit, were the reverse of sound business procedure, for, 
instead of finding their costs first and then trying to fix upon 
a price that would yield a reasonable profit, they fixed their 


prices first, at whatever point seemed necessary to get the 
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business, and then tried to adjust their costs accordingly. 


The result was that the union had a hard time getting 
the wages of its members raised. When they presented their 


case to an employer he was able to prove that he could not 


afford a raise. 
of high skill, have had no wage increase for two years. 


So the photo-engravers, who are craftsmen — 


The ‘ 


minimum rate on November 1 was $30 a week, the same as r 


that of unskilled workers at the Ford Motor Company, and 
five dollars a week less than the wage received by common 
laborers in the steel mills working twelve hours a day. 


Last May the union took the matter up in earnest. A 


Committee on Conditions and Trade Abuses was appointed 
and began to investigate. 
studied the field with care, and in September presented 
a union meeting a tentative scale of prices “to be regarded 
as the minimum at which the services of our members s 
be disposed.” The principle was adopted and the commi 


It consulted with employers, 


ontinued its work. A final determination was reached by 
the middle of October and the price list was sent to the em- 
ployers with instructions to put it into effect on November 1. 
In a letter sent out on September 23, President E. J. Volz 
£ the union said to the employers that the “apparent inability 
f the photo-engraving industry as a whole to fairly meet 
e adverse conditions” resulting from the war “has been 
receiving the careful consideration of this organization for 
me time.” He referred to the stationary wages and the 
rising cost of living and continued: “This deplorable condi- 
tion is due to the lack of knowledge of the cost of production, 
in many instances the unscientific method of selling, and the 
eneral ruinous practices carried on by many employers, 
which their organization seems utterly unable to cope with 
or rectify.” He then notified the employers of the new 
‘scale being prepared, which “will be distributed to go into 
effect on October 1, or as soon thereafter as possible.” “May 
‘we suggest,” the letter concluded, “that you so inform your 
customers.” ~ 
~ On October 11, President Volz wrote: ‘We can now 
definitely state that the ‘minimum selling base for photo- 
engravings’ as recently adopted by this union to protect its 
members and to apply to all work produced by them will take 
effect on November 1 next. ‘These charts, which we have 
endeavored to make as simple as possible to avoid all supple- 
‘mentary, evasive and conflicting notes, will be in the mail 
not later than Wednesday, October 16. We assure you that 
this action is taken solely for the protection of our members 
and the best interest of the photo-engraving craft.” 
k Another letter was sent out on October 16 in which Presi- 
Bent Volz said: ‘Enclosed herewith find ‘minimum selling 
base for photo-engravings’ as adopted by the members of this 
‘union for their protection, the disregard of which will result 
in our requesting the withdrawal of our members from your 
employ.” ‘The letter suggested that if the price chart was not 
entirely clear “an officer of the union should be consulted,” 
and stated further that “this minimum base as submitted is 
subject to change at the will of the members of this organ- 
ization and will be regulated by universal cost-finding systems 
soon to be installed.” 

So here we have a complete overturning of the usual 
arrangement. “I’ll have no interference with my business” 
has often been the answer of an employer to whom a union 
committee has suggested nothing more revolutionary than a 
meeting to discuss terms of employment. Here is a union 
that does not make requests concerning working conditions; 
“it issues directions with respect to the very nerve-center of 
business arrangements, the price at which goods are to be sold ; 
‘and the employers do not make any retorts about running 
their own affairs—they comply with the directions! 

That the union does not fail to recognize the unprece- 
dented character of its demands, is indicated in a letter sent 
to all of the individual members on October 30. In it Mr. 
Volz said: “We are inaugurating a new era in the photo- 
engraving craft and perhaps in the entire business structure. 
Our endeavor is to further democratize the photo-engraving 
industry for the benefit of those who are devoting their life 
to its production.” 

No union could do what this union has done if it were 
‘Not very strong. It must not be supposed that the employers 
enthusiastic about it. They grumble, but they fall in 
line. For the union controls the labor supply. There are 
ween 1,400 and 1,500 photo-engravers in New York and 
but about 75 belong to the union. There is furthermore 
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the employers agree to hire none but members of the union, 
and ‘the union agrees that its members shall work for no 
one who is not a member of the Board of Trade. 

Even more important, as a factor enabling the union to 
exercise control, is the character of the industry. ‘The photo- 
engraving industry comes very close to being a guild. It is 
not an industry of complicated machinery nor, relatively 
speaking, of large capitalization. The employes are crafts- 
men, working with hand tools, and the result of their work 
is a distinctive product made for an individual customer. 
Furthermore, they do not make goods which are sold in the 
open market. The customer is a publisher or an advertiser 
who wants a special cut made for a specific purpose. Obviously 
a cut made from a photograph of a hunter with his bag of © 
ducks, ordered by a sporting magazine, would have no value 
whatever to a plumbers’ trade journal. Neither could a 
mail-order house, in making up its catalog, use a cut depicting 
the interior of a car foundry. ‘There is no intermediary 
in the form of jobber or retailer between the shop and the 
customer. [he relations between the industry and the 
customer are, therefore, personal. 

These two characteristics, the importance of the individual 
craftsman and the individuality of each job, tend to make 
shop control more plausible than in other, more complicated 
forms of industry. Many of the photo-engraving shops in 
New York are, as a matter of fact, owned and operated by 
practical craftsmen, members of the union, who work in their 
own shops. ‘The step just taken by the union tends to bring 
the whole industry nearer to the condition of these smaller 
shops. It lessens the importance of the employer and even 
raises the question of whether he might not be altogether 
eliminated, his functions of seeking out customers and looking 
after bookkeeping being performed by men hired for that 
purpose by the workers in the shop. 

The new scale may drive work away from New York to 
other places where it may be done more cheaply. ‘The union 
officers recognize that, but they say they have done too much 
work heretofore. Less work and that better done is what 
they are hoping for. It is their claim that they have been 
crowded so hard that they have been unable to do good or 
artistic work. 

It is evident enough that the movement means a lessening 
of the importance of the emplover and an increase in the 
authority and prestige of the union. What it will mean for 
the customer is not so easy to say. ‘The employer may be 
fairly acquiescent even if despoiled of his authority if his 
prices are raised. But who will protect the consumer against 
excessive prices? On cuts of the sizes used by the Survey, 
for instance, the new scale makes an increase of from 50 to 
150 per cent. There is, of course, the economist’s “law of 
monopoly price’ that will come to his aid. Prices will not 
go high enough to destroy business. There are, also, other 
processes of reproducing pictures and designs, such as lithog- 
raphy and rotogravure. Whether these forces will keep the 
price within reason remains to be seen. 

In the meantime, we have, at the very moment when talk 
of democracy in industry as well as in politics is at its height, 
a movement in the direction of industrial control by the 
workers that is without precedent short of the guild period 
that antedated the factory system. ‘There is no reason why 
it should not go further in this industry or in others where 
similar conditions prevail. If the movement is successful its 
influence will undoubtedly be felt in industries of an alto- 
gether different character, but it will probably stop somewhat 
short of “inaugurating a new era . in the entire business 
structure.” 


THE EXTENT AND COST OF 
INFLUENZA 


HE tenth week of the influenza epi- 

demic at last finds it on the wane. 
During the week ending September 14, 
there were 299 cases in the various cities 
in the country, with 19 deaths in Boston 
and 193 deaths in other cities where it 
was beginning to strike. Since that time 
it has increased in intensity as well as 
extent until the zenith was reached the 
week of October 26, with 13,110 deaths 
from influenza and 7,734 from pneumo- 
nia in 46 cities, from whtch statistics are 
quoted by the. Bureau of the Census. 

Since that time the number of influ- 
enza cases, as well as deaths from pneu- 
monia, has been gradually decreasing ex- 
cept in the western states. 

According to an eminent public health 
authority, “no less than 25 per cent of 
the population have been taken ill in 
communities where the disease became 
epidemic.” The mortality ranges from 
3 to 5 per cent, and according to the esti- 
mate of the same authority, “it is not un- 
likely there will be one-half as many 
deaths from the disease as there were 
from all causes last year.” 

It is important to note that the effects 
of the influenza epidemic will not be 
limited to the deaths resulting from it, 
but must include many pathological con- 
ditions which the disease leaves as an af- 
termath. Especially is this the case with 
Bright’s disease, cardiac affections and 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Probably from 
20 to 30 per cent of those who have suf- 
fered from influenza will become af- 
flicted with one of the three groups of 
disease mentioned. 

It is as yet too early to predict what 
the mortality-rate from influenza will be 
for the whole year 1918. 

Judging by the spread of the epidemic 
and by the prediction of Surgeon- 
General Blue that from 25 to 40 per cent 
of the population may be afflicted by it, 
the morbidity-rate will certainly be very 
high. Conservatively putting this rate at 
but 10 per cent of the population, there 
would be in this country not less than 
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10,000,000 cases of influenza this year. 

The death-rate in the present epidemic 
is exceedingly high. With a total of 
10,000,000 cases, and with the present 
death-rate from influenza and its princi- 
pal sequel, pneumonia, the number of 
deaths may reach one-half million. This 
is about. one-half as many as died 
in the United States from all causes last 
year. 

The economic loss through the in- 
creased morbidity and mortality from in- 
fluenza and pneumonia may approxi- 
mately be calculated. With the cost of 
10,000,000 cases of influenza and of 
interment of the half million dead added 
to the estimated economic loss of $5,000 
per death, the bill for the epidemic will 
amount to not less than three billion 
dollars. 

Billions of dollars have been willingly 
spent by the country for destructive pur- 
poses ; it seems to the public health forces 
but rational to think that the one or sev- 
eral hundred million dollars which 
would be needed for health preparedness 
and fighting epidemics on a large scale 
would be well spent and could be well 
afforded by a great and rich country; 
that they would prove, in fact, an in- 
vestment yielding high returns. 

Rochester Herald 
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THE POLES PREFER TO GOIT — 
ALONE 7 


O meeting-place seems large enough — 
iN to hold all those who desire more — 
information on the Mid-European © 
Union. Carnegie Hall, in New York, — 
was packed last Friday, when the union 
held a mass-meeting to explain its pur- 
poses. “There were speakers for Alba- — 
nia, Armenia, Italia Irredenta, Jugo- 
Slavia, Lithuania, Rumania, the Uhro- — 
Rusin counties of Hungary, the Greek 
populations of Thrace and Asia Minor, 
Bohemia, Ukraine. 

There were no Polish representatives. 
Ignace Paderewski, prior to the meet- 
ing, had written to Thomas G. Masa- 
ryk, president of the union, withdraw- 
ing the Polish National Committee from | 
its membership. The reason for this 
act was given in the following para- 
graph: 


According to the latest telegram, the 
Ukrainian (Ruthenian) troops, commanded — 
by German officers, with the assistance of © 
Austrian regiments, have taken possession of 
Lemberg and Przemysl, and the invasion of 
Polish territory is still in progress. Dead 
Austria and dying German autocracy are 
waging a war against defenseless Poland, 
and the representatives of their new allies 
are in your midst. ; 


While this statement, so far as is 
known, is entirely correct and the with- 
drawal of the Polish Committee there- 
fore justifiable, other constituents of 
the union much regret the step it has . 
taken. The assumption made that the 
element in Ukrainia which has volunta- 
rily combined with the German com- 
mand to fight against the liberators of 
Poland represents a majority of the 
people, it is pointed out, is at least pre- 
mature. The leading Ukrainians in 
the United States, for instance, are 
strongly anti-German and are working 
energetically with the State Depart- 
ment for the building up of strong dem- 
ocratic government throughout the belt 
of the new mid-European republics. 

The quarrel between Poles and 
Ukrainians, moreover, antedates present 


events. To subdue the Ukrainian pop- 
lations of Galicia, the late imperial 
Austrian government was in the habit 
of appointing governors and other ofh- 
tials of Polish nationality, hoping by 
this means to attach Ukrainian public 
opinion to the German-Austrian. cause, 
vyhile at the same time keeping it un- 
der strong control. Hence there has 
faturally arisen among the Austrian 
Jkrainians a strong anti-Polish bias 
which, quite conceivably, may even now 
prevent many of them from seeing that 
their political future is bound up with 
that of a democratic and progressive Po- 
land rather than that of a moribund 
pire. 

This is one of the tragedies of history 
which only time and public education 
an heal. ‘There are rumors that a not 
inconsiderable section of American 
Poles are by no means satisfied with the 
step taken by their national committee 
and would have preferred to see a more 
femporizing policy adopted. 


WAR-TIME PAROLE FOR 
STATE PRISONERS 


HATEVER effect the news of 
the past week may have upon 
current plans for utilizing the labor of 
prisoners in war and essential industries 
[see a description of Commissioner 
ewis’s plan in New Jersey, the Sur- 
vEY for September 28], one state has 
for nearly a year been experimenting in 
at matter and its achievements are 
now a thing of record. For months 
selected prisoners in three of Illinois’ 
penal institutions have been given what 
is called “industrial parole.” Nearly a 
thousand of them have been put at work 
in the greatly expanded government ar- 
senal and allied-plants at Rock Island. 
So successful has the plan been that the 
demand for paroled prisoners has been 
larger than the State Department of 
Public Welfare could fill. Will Col- 
vin, superintendent of pardons and pa- 
oles in that department, who organized 
e work, describes it as follows for the 
MURVEY : 


+| 
C 


When the demand for labor became so 
enuous and the government began to trans- 
er men to essential industries, I could not 
elp feeling that there must be some method 
which the muscle of the 5,000 prisoners 
Illinois’ three penal institutions could be 
rained upon useful work. Our state parole 
s are liberal and give the Division of 
Pardons and Paroles of the Department of 
Public Welfare broad authority in releasing 
nen, 

Illinois is filled with war and essential 
industries, all in need of labor. At Rock 
sland is the largest government arsenal. In- 
iries throughout the state revealed that 
mployers would gladly take prisoners and 
them wages and supervision such as 
d never before been possible. We, there- 
we, with the approval of the federal De- 
artment of Labor, instituted what we call 
dustrial parole. By means of this prisoners 
work in essential industries or in 
plants where their labor con- 
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tributes directly to the winning of the war. 
In every case the men are receiving high 
wages, are living well and are saving money. 
So successful has the experiment been that 
the demand is greater than we can fill. 
Men who are eligible for parole and men 
who will be eligible within a short period 
are first considered. .Careful preliminary 
examination of prisoners is made. Candi- 
dates are selected by the warden, by John L. 
Whitman, superintendent of prisons, by J. E. 
McClure, assistant director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and myself. All 
of us agree before parole is granted. The 
conduct records of the man from the day he 
enters prison are carefully studied. Both the 
crime he committed and his record before 
conviction are considered. The prisoner’s 


~ attitude toward life, toward his own condi- 


tion, toward society, as well as his concep- 
tion of his duty to his fellow men, are given 
great weight. Mr. Whitman’s thirty years 
of experience with prisoners is a great help 
in enabling us to select men who can be 
counted upon to make good. In normal times 
the state criminologist would be called in 
for opinion as to the mental condition of the 
men, but Dr. Herman M. Adler, the crimi- 
nologist, has been called to the front and the 
rest of us are doing the best we can with- 
out his services. No outside influence is per- 


mitted. Not even a letter in behalf of any 
man is allowed. Prisoners are instructed that 
any intercession from the outside will result 
in a denial of parole. The purpose of this 
is to impress them that they must merit this 
privilege by their conduct and attitude. In 
some instances men have undergone specific 
preparation for this parole for months. 

Stepping stones have been set up for in- 
dividual prisoners about whom the officials 
have not felt quite certain. The first of 
these is the prison farm outside the prison 
walls. There the man is given an op- 
portunity to demonstrate what he will do 
when restraint is removed. A second step- 
ping stone is a state charitable institution 
which utilizes his labor; this is a test of his 
ability and willingness to work for less money 
than he might secure close by, and to stick 
to his task until he has won the confidence 
of prison officials. If he makes good in these 
places he is transferred directly to war 
work. 

A job is found for each prisoner before he 
is paroled. Paroles are officially made to 
the United States Department of Labor or 
the Illinois Department of Labor. Super- 
vision is exercised both by parole officials 
and by the state and federal employment 
agencies. At the present time 852 prisoners 
have been given industrial parole. The 
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state prison at Joliet has furnished 396 of 
these, the state prison at Chester 241 and 
the reformatory at Pontiac 215. 

Almost every conceivable sort of employ- 
ment, from the commonest to the most highly 
skilled labor, is offered by the government 
and the war industries in the neighborhood 
of Rock Island. The ordinary course is for 
the prisoner to start in as a laborer until he 
gets his bearings and can look around for 
the position for which he is best fitted. This 
has the desirable effect of placing upon the 
man himself responsibility for improving his 
lot. For example, a prisoner was working in 
a ditch when an employment agent came 
along inquiring for a rigger. “Try me,” ex- 
claimed the prisoner. “Can you do it?” asked 
the agent. “I have had fifteen years ex- 
perience,” was the reply. He was taken from 
the ditch, where he earned $4.13 a day, and 
from the start made good as rigger at $12 
a day. The smallest wage is $4.13, the aver- 
age running from $35 to $65 a week. Many 
men are now employed as foremen in the 
different plants. 

Three main elements have contributed to 
the success of this plan; first, the careful 
preparation for parole in the prison; second, 


the personal interest in securing jobs for 
these prisoners taken by the free employ- 
ment bureau of the State Department of La- 
bor at Rock Island, and its care in improy- 
ing living conditions; third, the careful su- 
pervision of the men at work. 

One serious handicap was encountered. De- 
spite the five-mile dry zone around the ar- 
senal, bootleggers made it possible for some 
of the men to get liquor. Since the original 
delinquency of some of these men had been 
traceable to drinking, this was a serious men- 
ace. Every power at the command of the 
government, the state and the county was ex- 
ercised to put a stop to this trafic. With 
this combined force it took about four weeks 
to get rid of the bootleggers. Now the 
moral environment into which the prisoners 
go is eminently favorable. 

The success of this plan indicates to the 
officials of the Division of Pardons and Pa- 
roles that industrial parole will revolutionize 
in the years to come the sending out of men 
from Illinois penal institutions. The parole 
law of this state has been in operation for 
twenty-three years and continuous difficulty 
has been encountered during that time in 
securing employment. It has frequently been 
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necessary to hold a man in prison from three 
to six months after his parole order was 
signed before a job could be found for him, 
and then the best employment obtainable was 
often work on a farm at $15 a month. Under - 
industrial parole the men have done their 
work so well that in the future the division 
will feel justified in asking large employers 
to give prisoners a chance in their factories 
at living wages and under conditions more 
favorablé to their rehabilitation. : 

In this connection another experiment 
along somewhat the same lines has proved 
successful. With an acute shortage of help 
in state institutions we have paroled a num- 
ber of reliable prisoners to work in the 
gardens, on the farms and in the kitchens 
and laundries of these institutions. For ex- 
ample, a new state hospital recently opened 
was without street-car connection with the 
city nearby. The car company could not 
get the men to build the line. Twenty-five 
colored prisoners were detailed to do the 

- work and completed it in fifty days. They 
lived in a house on the state hospital grounds’ 
and were fed from the main kitchen of the 
institution, paying the state the bare cost of 
the food, 50 cents a day. They received $3.50 
a day. 

At another institution where it had been 
impossible to secure bids on a large sewer 
forty prisoners were employed under the 
direction of an engineer and rapidly com- 
pleted the work. They lived in a cottage at 
the institution and, like the others, paid the 
state the cost of their food. Both groups of 
men were subsequently transferred to the 
Rock Island arsenal. { 

We have thus found the state institution 
an admirable vestibule for a paroled man to 
pass through on his journey from prison 
rigor to absolute freedom. ‘The transition 
gives him an opportunity to adjust himself. 

After the war when normal conditions 
have returned, we shall no doubt encounter 
in some quarters the same old difficulty in 
finding favorable employment for prisoners. 
We believe that with the experience of the 
past year to count on, the many state insti- 
tutions will afford us a new source of help 
in our efforts to adjust a portion of the 
state’s lawbreakers to society. 


GERMAN CASUALTIES 
BEHIND THE LINE A 


HERE has been a considerable in- 
crease of industrial accidents in Ger- 
many during the war, according to the 
latest report of the imperial insurance 
office as found in the foreign correspond- 
ence of the New York Evening Post. 
Thus, it appears that while during the 
pre-war year there were accidentally in- 
jured from every thousand workers 45.9 
persons, in 1916 the ratio was 65.5, and 
in 1917, 73.2. This applies to grave 
accidents for which insurance is paid. 
In Saxony, the metal industry had, in 
1917, 15,986 cases of severe injury 
against 7,808 in the last peace year. I 
the central German chemical industry, 
the number of serious accidents increased 
from 4,908 in 1913 to 21,726 in 1917. 
In the brick industry, while the number 
of workers decreased 80 per cent, 
number of accidents increased 30 
cent. 
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The causes include increased speed, 
lack of skillful workers, difficulty of re- 
pairing machines, lack of safeguards due 
to scarcity of metal and complete lack of 
lubricating oil and—highly important— 
the breaking down of the machinery of 
factory inspection and control. From a 
personnel of 394 industrial supervisors 
the force dwindled in 1917 to barely 
68, while the number of inspections fell 
from 63,480 in 1912 to 25,363 in 1917. 


LIBERTY CHURCHES AND A 
NEW SPIRIT 


HOUGH not as yet built, the 
“Liberty church” symbolizes a new 
achievement in Christian unity. In its 
design it embodies the striving for the 
common expression of personal and social 
elements in every-day religion; it pro- 
vides a dignified meeting-room for hymn 
and prayer, but also a hospitable resort 
for gossip and play. In its purpose it 
embodies the striving for fellowship and 
common work by churches that have gone 
far asunder through doctrinal differences. 
The occasion for this new type of 
church is the establishment by the gov- 
ernment of from twenty-four to thirty 
ordnance reservations for the manufac- 
ture of explosives, the loading of shells 
and, in a few cases, the manufacture of 
arms. ‘These reservations, for all prac- 
tical purposes, are separate towns, even 
when quite close to existing cities. Sev- 
eral of them have from 7,000 to 10,000 
inhabitants; Nitro in West Virginia, for 
which the church shown in the accom- 
panying drawing is designed, is built for 
25,000; and two of the towns are still 
larger. 

In these reservations the government 
provides all the houses and other neces- 
sary new buildings, including schools. It 
was willing to proceed also to the erec- 
tion of churches, but a conference of 
home mission boards, called to take 
charge of these churches, unanimously 
requested the government to allow them 
to build their own churches—they felt 
that these buildings should not be a 
charge on taxpayers, and they wished to 
avoid a precedent by too close a co- 
operation between church and state, 
which might at some other time become 
dangerous to religious freedom. 

As a matter of fact, the school build- 
ings erected by the government in the 
reservations have so far proved adequate 
to serve the activities planned by the 
boards, both social and religious. ‘The 
organization of church activities is in 
the hands of the Joint Committee on 
War Production Communities; created 
by the Home Missions Councils and the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America for the purpose of this 

joint action, 

The Liberty churches are underwrit- 
ten by the denominational home mission 
boards or war councils, but the selec- 
tion of the staffs and the management of 
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the work is left wholly with the joint 
committee. “This represents a spirit of 
unselfishness and a capacity for joint ac- 
tion which may come as a surprise to the 
public, and which, in the opinion of the 
leaders in this movement, promises well 
for the future. 

The interesting feature of this ar- 
rangement is that although all the work 
in the community is financed by a de- 
nominational board, yet this receives no 
credit for it, and the Liberty church and 
its activities are not, in any recognizable 
way, associated with it. In fact, the 
pastors appointed consider themselves as 
representing the Protestant Christian 
church rather than the particular de- 
nomination they usually serve. 

The other officers usually are a di- 
rector of religious education who has his 
curriculum prepared for him by the joint 
committee and not by his individual 
board, a musical director who trains the 
choir and organizes community and cho- 
ral singing and the musical activities of 


the congregation throughout the week; 
club-workers for men and girls; chaper- 
ones and home visitors. 

The social composition of the reserva- 
tions creates peculiar problems and op- 
portunities for effective service. In Ni- 
tro, for instance, the government has 
built 3,000 individual homes, about 
1,000 of which are occupied by Negro 
families. In addition to some 50 to 60 
per cent of the population who are mem- 
bers of families, there are the large num- 
bers of single men and single women who 
live in barracks. Lodgings in private 
homes, so far as available, are given to 
girls rather than to men. 

In addition to the usual requirements, 
there are, therefore, the recreational 
needs of all these young people, working 
very strenuously at exacting occupations 
and divorced both from the commercial 
amusements of large cities and from the 
amenities of home life. There are also 
possibilities of useful Americanization 
work, and, since the whole settlement is 
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DESIGN FOR A LIBERTY CHURCH 


The spire introduces an ecclesiastical note in a building really representing the 


best features of a modern community house with gymnasium, club rooms and 

the like as well as a large church for common worship. The structure is 

temporary in character, boards outside and composition inside—the interior 
painted in cheerful colors 


under government control, of an un- 
usually effective educational influence in 
the homes through competent visitors. 

Special provision is made for distinct 
Roman Catholic and Jewish services and 
instruction by their own representatives 
where they are offered. The whole ap- 
proach of the churches to the community 
is different from’ that still so often 
found, especially in newly populated dis- 
tricts, where different denominations 
compete to attract people to their par- 
ticular churches and use what they call 
social activities largely for that end. In 
these reservations, the element of compe- 
tition being excluded from the beginning, 
says the Rev. Worth M. Tippy, the 
work will proceed from the actual hu- 
man needs of the people; it will be a 
channel for religion to well up from the 
bottom rather than a gentle rain from 
above. ‘The social activities will be de- 
signed to fulfill their own direct purposes 
and not some ulterior aim. 


A PROTEST THAT WAS 
BOUND TO COME 


O far the attitude of the Allied gov- 
ernments towards the Zionists and 

the future of Palestine has been stated so 
vaguely and with so little reference to the 
“self-determination” of the majority of 
that country’s present inhabitants, that 
some expression, at least of anxiety, on 
their part was to be expected. Especially 
Mr. Balfour’s and Lord Robert Cecil's 
declarations of policy may easily give the 
impression that it was the intention of 
the Allies to set up deliberately a non- 
representative government in Palestine. 
On November 8, a meeting of five 
hundred Syrians belonging to the Ha- 
mailah Young Men’s Society of New 
York state met in Brooklyn to congratu- 
late themselves upon the liberation of 
their native land from the Turkish yoke 
and at the same time to assert their pro- 
test against any attempt to set up a new 
government in Palestine on the basis of 
race or religion. After thanking England 
and the United States for their successful 


campaign which emancipated their moth- 
erland, they passed the following resolu- 
tions: 


Resolved.that we protest against the for- 
mation of any government or body politic 
based upon religious principles, by a minor- 
ity, contrary to the principles of the majority. 


We further protest against the usurpa- 
tion of the homes and property of a people, 
weak and impoverished by centuries of 
misery, by a race rendered more powerful 
and wealthy through contact with the west- 
ern civilization, thus applying might against 
right. 


We iurther protest against any scheme of 
artificial importation of Zionists flooding 
the country against its natural capacities and 
thus forcing an emigration of the rightful in- 
habitants. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF RED 
CROSS MONEY 


PLAN for the distribution of the 

$2,500,000 appropriated by the 
American Red Cross for the support of 
the anti-tuberculosis movement in the 
United States has been announced by the 
executive committee of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association. Under this plan, 
10 per cent will be set aside for the sup- 
port of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation and for a missionary fund. An 
amount equal to the proceeds from the 
sale of Red Cross Christmas seals in 1917 
(discontinued this year) will be allowed 
to each state and general agent who was 
under direct contract with the National 
Tuberculosis Association during that 
year. The remaining amount, approxi- 
mately $450,000, will be allotted to the 
state and local organizations in propor- 
tion to the Red Cross members enrolled 
in their respective territories during the 
coming Christmas Roll Call, the ratio 
to be determined by the proportion of 
members enrolled therein to the total 
ee enrolled in the United 
States. 

If any state should feel that the 
amount allotted to it is not sufficient for 
its needs, it is granted the privilege ot 
submitting a budget or statement show- 
ing what further needs are to be met. 
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The executive committee will decide on 
the merits of the case, whether any fur- — 
ther appropriation should be granted — 
from the missionary fund. 

No conditions regarding the distribu- 
tion of the money w ill be made to the 
state associations by the national associa- 
tion, which will not assume responsibility 
for the division of the money in the va- _ 
rious states. The executive committee — 
will reserve the right to withhold or 
modify appropriations which are not in 
harmony with the budgets previously pre- — 
sented to the national association. “The 
appropriations will be made quarterly; — 
the first allotment, of approximately one- 
half of the gross proceeds for 1917, will 
be made about January 1, 1919. 


SELF-DETERMINATION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HE people of Massachusetts at the 

election adopted nineteen separate 
constitutional amendments which, with 
the three adopted a year ago, embrace 
many fundamental changes. All the 
amendments submitted by the conven- 
tion have been adopted. 

The three approved last fall provide 
that: 1. Public money shall not be ap- 
propriated for sectarian purposes. 2. The 
legislature may authorize the state or the 
cities and towns to deal in the neces- 
saries of life, food, clothing and shelter. 
3. The legislature may provide for ab- 
sentee voting. 

The amendments just adopted, put 
briefly, provide: 1. A modified form of 
the initiative and referendum. 2. That 
the conservation, development and utili- 
zation of the agricultural, mineral, for- 
est, water and other natural resources 
are public uses and that the legislature 
may authorize their taking upon pay- 
ment of just compensation. 3. For the 
regulation of advertising in public places 
and on private property within public 
view. 4. That the preservation of land- 
marks and other property of historical 
or antiquarian interest is a public use — 
and may be provided for. 5. That the — 
legislature may adjourn its sittings for 
a period or periods of not over thirty 
days for the purpose of conducting hear- 
ings. 6. A method of selecting and ap- 
pointing military and naval officers. 7. 
Establishes the powers of the governor 
as commander-in-chief. 8. For succes- — 
sion in case of vacancies in the offices of 
governor and _ lieutenant-governor. 9. 
That the governor may return bills and — 
resolves with recommendations for 
amendment. 10. That women may be 
appointed as notaries public. 11. Th 
judges may be retired, after notice an 
hearing, because of age or mental or 
physical disability. 12. That every 
charter, franchise or act of incorporation 
shall forever remain subject to revoca- 
tion and amendment. 13. That the leg- 
islature may limit buildings according to’ 


ricts of cities and towns. 14. That the 
legislature may provide for compulsory 
oting. 15. That the credit of the state 
hall not be loaned for private purposes. 
16. For a state budget and the veto of 
items by the governor. 17. For bien- 
ial elections of state officers, council- 
rs and members of the legislature. 18. 
That a member of the legislature may 
ot be appointed to a position created 
during his term of service nor reccive 
pay for service on a recess committee. 
19. For the arrangement of: the execu- 
ive and administrative work of the state 
into not more than twenty departments. 
There was naturally localized opposi- 
tion to a number of these amendments 
but it all failed to materialize owing to 
the fierce opposition to the initiative and 
referendum. Notwithstanding the fact 
that President Bates, of the convention, 
a conservative, had said. to every voter 
in a state pamphlet, “It is just and fair 
for me to state that every amendment 
goes to the people with the recommenda- 
tion of a working majority of this con- 
vention,” the opponents of the initiative 
and referendum started a “vote ‘no’ on 
every item” campaign. They, in this 
ove, did not argue demerits, but that 
e convention had shirked and tried to 
ass the responsibility on to the voters, 
hat the people couldn’t think while a 
‘war was on and that it was unfair to our 
soldiers to change the constitution while 
ey were absent. This was probably 
‘the greatest mistake made, for the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts have never shown 
an inclination to do otherwise than pass 
finally for themselves on all constitu- 
tional amendments. 
When this campaign failed to gather 
a following, opposition was centered on 
the initiative and referendum possibly at 
the expense of what might otherwise 
have been directed against other amend- 
ments. It was doubtless a tactical error 
of the first magnitude and helped the 
supporters of the initiative and referen- 
dum as well as of every other amend- 
ment. In the closing days considerable 
money was spent, but the statements 
ed were so extreme that they failed, 
judging by the results, to carry weight. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE GAINS 
: TWO STATES 


UFFRAGE amendments were up in 
i) four states on election day. Two 
were surely adopted—Michigan and 
South Dakota—and possibly a third—- 
Oklahoma. But the losing state,. Louisi- 


ana, is held to have proved the greatest _ 
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upset of the day, for this southern com- 
monwealth, in the very heart of the com- 
plicating Negro problem, came within an 
ace of enfranchising its women. Only 
the adverse vote in the city of New Or- 
leans prevented this. 

Unofficial figures give South Dakota 
a favorable majority of 20,000 and 
Michigan 24,000. The latest returns 
available seem to indicate a suffrage vic- 
tory in Oklahoma. This was unexpected, 
for the Oklahoma constitution is almost 
impossible to amend and in fact never 
has been amended at a general election. 
An amendment must receive not only a 
majority of votes cast for the amend- 
ment, but a majority of all the votes 
cast upon any man or measure at the 
election in question. 

Obstacles to amendment of state con- 
stitutions long ago convinced suffragists 
that the federal route is-the only one 
open for enfranchising the women of the 
United States. Suffragists feel gratified, 
however, with their success in the states 
on the whole, the results even in the 
southern states showing an amazing 
growth of suffrage sentiment of late. 

As to the congressional elections, for 
both the sixty-sixth Congress and the 
short term of the sixty-fifth, they are 
more than pleased. “While it is too soon 
to make any positive statements,’ says 
Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
“it seems as if there are now votes 
enough in the Senate short term to pass 
the amendment, and there will undoubt- 
edly be votes to spare for its passage in 
both houses of the sixty-sixth Congress.” 
Now that Germany and the new states 
of Austria have proposed to join Eng- 
land and Russia and China in giving 
votes to women, American suffragists 
feel that not a day is to be lost if the 
United States wishes to be anything 
short of the last great country to act. 


PROHIBITION MAKES NEW 
STRIDES 


HIO, one of the leading states in 

industry, in urban population and 
in mixture of population, went dry on 
November 5 by about 20,000 majority, 
together with one southern state, Flor- 
ida, and two western states, Wyoming 
and Nevada. The dry gain in Ohio, 
however, has been steady. In 1914 its 
adverse majority was 84,152; in 1915, 
55,408; in 1917, only 1,137.  Prohibi- 
tion amendments failed in three states— 
California, Missouri and Minnesota 
chiefly through the customary wet votes 
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of San Francisco, St. Louis and other 
large cities. Minnesota cast a majority 
affirmative vote for the amendment, and 
it may have given the required majority 
of all those voting. 

This has been a signal year for the pro- 
hibition forces. Since January, 1918, four- 
teen states, Mississippi, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, South Carolina, North Dakota, 
Maryland, Montana, Texas, Delaware, 
South Dakota, Massachusetts, Arizona, 
Georgia, Louisiana, have ratified the na- 
tional prohibition amendment. Five of 
these are wet states as to state law. With 
the addition of the four new dry states, 
and omitting Texas, whose dry vote on 
June 26 has since been declared uncon- 
stitutional, there are now thirty-one dry 
states. Subtracting from these the nine 
which have already ratified, there are 
left a possible twenty-two dry states to 
vote for the ratification. This just makes 
the thirty-six states whose ratification is 
necessary in the period of seven years 
after December 17, 1917, for the adop- 
tion of the amendment. And Vermont 
and California this year have elected 
ratification legislatures, while Illinois 
and Pennsylvania may have done so. In 
all, thirty-one state legislatures meet 
next January, so that the prospect of 
almost immediate ratification seems 
bright. 


PROGRESSIVE MEASURES IN 
ILLINOIS 


LLINOIS is notable among the states 

holding elections this month for the 
broad public policies submitted to the 
people for decision. Most fundamental 
and comprehensive of these measures was 
that providing for a constitutional con- 
vention. For many years the whole 
state, and especially its cities, Chicago 
most of all, have been cramped in their 
growth and confused in their policies by 
the restrictions of the old constitution 
framed forty-eight years ago-when the 
population was very largely rural, and 
agriculture vastly predominated over all 
other interests. As only one amendment 
could be passed at any session of the leg- 
islature, changes in the fundamental law 
whenever possible were long delayed and 
strenuously striven for in competition 
with many interests struggling for the 
one chance. 

But at last the pressure for a unified 
system of taxation, a simplified court 
procedure, a shorter ballot, home rule 
for cities, and many other rights united 
the state in voting for a constitutional 
convention whose delegates are to be 


New York Tribune 
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elected by the people, to whose accept- 
ance at the polls a new constitution must 
be submitted after the convention and 
the legislature have finished their work 
upon it. 

The probability of the passage of this 
measure may have contributed to the 
defeat of the Chicago traction ordinance, 
which was outlined in the Survey for 
October 5, by a majority against the or- 
dinance of 32,699 in the city. Muni- 
cipal ownership may have seemed more 
possible to the many thousands of citi- 
zens who voted for it steadily for ten 
years without avail and then accepted the 
present franchise under which the street 
railways have been operated since 1907. 
Among contributory motives for defeat- 
ing. another commercial deal with the 
companies was the deep distrust of their 
managements due to the attempts to ex- 
ploit the public rights, led by their old- 
time president, Charles IT. Yerkes, thirty 
years ago, and continued in various ways 
until 1907. 

The measure thus defeated was the 
result of much expert labor, many pub- 
lic hearings and the vote of two-thirds 
of the City Council, which included al- 
mast all of its ablest and most reputable 
members. It was supported .by prac: 
tically all the commercial and civic 
bodies that ever go on record for or 
against public measures. “The press of 
the city, with one exception, heartily 
urged its passage. The organized bodies 
working against the ordinance were the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, various 
outlying improvement associations, the 
city administration, the ward workers 
of both parties, and factions supporting 
several politicians aspiring to the nomi- 
nation for mayor. No public measure 
has so sharply divided the social and 
civic workers of Chicago, both men and 
women, some of the most prominent 
leaders among whom openly and in some 
instances with bitterness, antagonized 
each other in the campaign. 

The defeat of the ordinance leaves the 
surface system to run out its franchise 
of nine years and the elevated system to 
continue under its present management 
for twenty-six years, unless the city 
makes a new deal with them or is en- 
abled by the legislature to take over the 
properties. Meanwhile the very badly 
served people must continue to accept 
intolerable conditions of overcrowding, 
having chosen between the risks in- 
volved in voting on either side of the 
divisive issue. 

The private banks were put under 
the control of the state auditor, thus 
assuring greater efficiency and stability 
to over 500 banking agencies hitherto 
without adequate public supervision. 

Bond issues for improved highways 
in city and state were voted by great ma- 
jorities. By an affirmative vote of 
267,844 the bonds for linking Chicago’s 


south and north side water fronts, parks 
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and boulevards were authorized in ac- 
cordance with the Chicago Plan. An 
extensive system of good roads, connect- 
ing all the counties of the state, all but 
two of their county seats and all towns 
and cities of over 2,000 population, add- 
ing 5,000 miles of newly constructed 
roadways, serving 66 per cent of the 


people of the state, was provided for by 
a bond issue of $60,000,000, the prin- 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

By Theodore Marburg. The Macmillan 

Co. 139 pp. Price $.60; by mail of the 

Survey $.68. 

Tue Basis oF A WoRLD ORDER 

By Robert W. Rogers. The Gorham 

Press. 245 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 

the Survey $1.60. 

Mr. Marburg has’ been long and honor- 
ably known for his efforts in behalf of a 
genuine international court of justice. As 
one of the organizers of the American So- 
ciety for the Judicial Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, he accepted at first the 
principle adopted in the constitution of the 
United States and -by the two Hague con- 
ferences, the principle, namely, that a court 
must, and can successfully, function without 
the application of physical coercion to sov- 
ereign states, whether for the purpose of 
haling them into ‘court, or of enforcing 
against them the court’s decisions. The re- 
cent world-wide resort to military force and 
its apparent necessity, among the nations, 
caused Mr. Marburg and most of his asso- 
ciates to conclude that force must, and can 
successfully, be applied to the coercion of 
sovereign states, at least for the purpose of 
bringing them before an international court 
of justice or a commission of conciliation. 
Hence the foundation by him and them of 
the League to Enforce Peace, the develop- 
ment and plans of which this book briefly 
records. 

Since the heads of this league are promi- 
nent leaders of the Republican party, its 
present chief significance lies in the fact 
that it may be able to prevent that party 
under Mr. Roosevelt’s efforts from making 
an American political issue of the idea of a 
League of Nations, which is being so ably 
advocated by President Wilson. The ques- 
tion of whether or not national or interna- 
tional armaments shall be used in support 
of one or more functions of the League of 
Nations and its courts and councils, is clearly 
subordinate to the question of whether or not 
there shall be any League of Nations at all. 
Confronted by this fundamental question, 


PURGED BY WAR’ 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 
\ X JE have put by our littleness: 
Envy and malice form no more 


The greater part of all that mass 
That our hearts have in store. 


The spiteful whisperings fall and cease; 
Our petty quarrels are dropped and lost. 
We have put by our littleness, 


—But oh, at what a cost! 
1From_ the Drums in Our Street. 


: The Mac- 
millan Company. -131 pp. Price $1.25; by 


mail of the Survey, $1.33. 
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cipal and interest of which are en-~ 


tirely covered by the state tax on — 


automobiles. ' 


The ‘voters of Chicago maintained 
their reputation for independence by 
choosing almost an equal number of 
their candidates for local offices from 
each of the two great parties. And the 
voters of the state asserted a new inde- 
pendence in electing a dry legislature. 
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{ 
the League to Enforce Peace may render 
great service to humanity. in general and to 
our own country in particular, by causing 


the Republican party to answer it in the af- 


firmative, and by thus preventing it from 


‘) 


dragging us and the rest of the world back — 


into the atavistic philosophy of the “big 
stick,” which is founded on the motto of 
“Every country for itself, and the devil take 
the hindmost.” 

* * 

The book by Mr. Rogers should prove 
useful as a primer of internationalism; for 
its appeal is to those Americans whose at- 
tention is now for the first time being 
awakened to the fact that beyond the moun- 
tains and the seas on this planet there are 
human beings quite like unto ourselves. 
Since many men are of many minds, the au- 
thor’s “grape-shot system” of writing should 
make a hit with these Americans; for, nearly 
every page of his book is made up of frag- 
mentary comments on quotations taken from 
authors ranging from Aristotle to Zangwill, 
and back again from Wilson to Angell. 

Prose, poetry, dreams, religion, law, poli- 
tical economy, philosophy, romance are re- 
quisitioned for sparks which, taken all to- 


i 


gether, glow with sufficient light and warmth © 


perhaps to disturb somnolent minds, even 
though they do not burn with sufficient heat 
to stir them into action. Like a good 
preacher, Mr. Rogers endeavors to supply in 


his book that milk of the doctrine which — 


should precede the strong meat the American 
people, as well as the rest of the world, will 
soon be called upon to swallow. 

The chief defect in the two books under 


discussion, as well as in the League to En- — 


force Peace itself, is the absence of that 
great positive, constructive, administrative 
program outlined by President Wilson for 
the League of Nations. : 
WituiaM I. Hur. 


CREATIVE IMPULSE IN INDUSTRY 
By Helen Marot. E. P. Dutton & Co. 146 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey 
1.60. 
Exceedingly timely is Helen Marot’s con- 
demnation of the tendency of modern indus- — 
try to steal from the worker his opportunity 


for self-expression, and her warning that, — 


despite the prevailing suspicion of everything 
Teutonic, it is the intention of “business” 


after the war to make both industry and edu- ; 


cation for industry as Prussian as possible, 


Only the other day the New York Times car- — 


ried a feature article, written by an anony- 
mous and mysterious “ex-professor” who fa- 
vored bringing all of the colleges and univer- — 
sities under the control of the federal goy- 
ernment. Then, with universal military 
training, a “drafted man” would be sent to 
a “drafted college” to learn what, in addi- 
tion to drill, an all-wise government might 
consider him adapted for. 


That Miss Marot’s arraignment of mod- 
ern industry for its specialization, its monot- 
ony, and its lack of educational meaning or 
inspiriting influence is fully justified must be 
admitted by all disinterested observers. If 
anything is more pitiable than the shocking 
social waste of a method of work that de- 
stroys initiative and imagination, it is the 
‘stupidity behind the idea that such disregard 
of individuality means any sort of efficiency. 
“All productive force is artificially sus- 
tained,” says Miss Marot, “which is not de- 
pendent on men’s desire to do creative work.” 
When you remove all opportunity for cre- 
ative work, as the typical “up-to-date” fac- 
tory does, then of course you have to devise 
all sorts of schemes for stimulating the ac- 
tivity of the workers such as bribes in the 
form of bonus payments. 

_ It is the assumption of business men gen- 
erally, Miss Marot tells us, that men will 
work only for pay. That “it seems abun- 
dantly clear, is the only reason a sane man 
can have for working.” She, on the other 
hand, finds them willing to undergo all sorts 
_ of inconvenience and suffer hardships not for 

pay but for the opportunity for self-expres- 

sion. 
_ Her proposal of an experiment in educa- 
tion that would “stimulate the impulses of 
youth for creative experience” is something 
less than might have been expected after her 
extended analysis of the shortcomings of in- 
dustry. Why stimulate these impulses of the 
_ youth at all if he is doomed to be swallowed 
up presently by an industrial system that will 
treat him like a piece of machinery instead 
of a reasoning being. One assumes that the 
graduates of Miss Marot’s school will be 
‘fitted for something more interesting and 
more remunerative than ordinary factory 
labor. ‘That is well for the graduates—but 
it leaves the factory system just where it 
_ was. 
_. It is to be regretted that Miss Marot did 
not enliven her arguments with concrete ex- 
amples of factory methods. Nothing could 
have been more effective in proving her 
_ thesis, and it would have served to counter- 
act a certain tendency toward rashness of 
statement. It really does not take ten years 
to become a harvest hand. If Miss Marot 
had proved, as she readily could, that she 
does know the inside of factories, the essen- 
tial soundness of her contentions would have 
become the more apparent. 

Joun A. Fircu. 
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Lasor ProsLeMs UNDER War ConpiITIoNns 
Western Efficiency Society.. 222 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.58. 

To the social worker perhaps the most 
significant feature of this report is that in- 
dustrial engineers and scientific management 
experts should have held a conference on 
labor problems at all. The old idea of 
many of them, expressed in Harrington 
Emerson’s speech at this very meeting, was 
that the labor problem was not “more than 
incidental to the business.” But the prevail- 
ing feeling at the sessions was rather that 
of the speaker who stated that the relation- 
ship of employer to employe had become the 
dominant problem for the industrial engi- 
_neer. 

The four labor problems discussed were 
those of women in industry, the use of me- 
chanical equipment in solving the labor 
problem, gaximum productivity during the 
war, and necessary labor readjustments after 
the war. 

It is somewhat disappointing to find the 
first two topics taken up only in rather 
general terms. Many of the speakers on 
Women in industry, for instance, merely 
debated the time-worn and now theoretical 
question whether or not women ought to 
enter machine shops and like employments, 
or listed desirable standards of working 
conditions without considering how they 
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| Buy Thrift and W. S. S. Regularly | 


Christmas 


Handkerchiefs 
at MicCutcheon’s 


66 HE LINEN STORE” has long been famous for its won- 

derful Holiday stocks of Pure Linen Handkerchiefs. It 
is therefore, with great pleasure that we announce that our se- 
lection this year is quite as complete as those of previous years, 
notwithstanding war conditions. 


It gives us added pleasure to be able to share with our patrons 
generous advantages in price, due to our foresight in anticipat- 
ing the present Linen Shortage before prices advanced. 


Plain Hemstitched Handkerchiefs 
All Pure Linen, of McCutcheon Quality 


dozen and up. 


McCutcheon’s Initial Handkerchiefs 


All pure Linen, Neatly Hand-Embroidered 


For Men 


$6.00, 7.80, 9.00 and 12.00 
per dozen, and up. 


Men’s 75c ea, 


Patrons will find it decidedly advantageous at this time to add 
to their own stock, as well as to select Handkerchiefs for gift 


purposes. 


Mail Order Service—Any of the Handkerchiefs 
illustrated or described above may be ordered 
with complete satisfaction through our Mail Or- 


der Service. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
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For Women 


$3.00, 4.00, 6.00 and 7.80 
per dozen, and up. 


Children’s Initial Hand- 
kerchiefs, 3 for 65c. 
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All Pure ) 


Linen 


° 


For Men 


Generous in size, wide or nar- 
row hems, $4.00, 6.00, 7.50, 9.00, 
per dozen, and up. 
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Women’s 50c ea, 
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Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 


= 
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= 
For Women 
In sheer and medium weights, 
$2.00, 3.00, 4.50, 6.00, 9.00 per 
= 
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could be enforced. On the problem of max- 
imum output the discussion was more con- 
crete and practical though confined to few 
subjects—factory training courses, the hand- 
ling of Negro labor, and securing regular 
attendance. It is most significant that the 
industrial engineers acknowledge labor’s 
growing demand for a voice in the control 
of industry. Employers are warned that they 
can no longer cling to arbitrary power, but 
must yield a share of participation in man- 
agement to labor. 

Worthy of note at this time, when we 
have been suddenly plunged into peace 
with scanty preparation for industrial read- 
justment, is Pennsylvania’s plan for meet- 
ing after-war conditions. The state has 
listed 30,710 actual positions available for 
crippled soldiers, and has set up all the 


machinery and the nucleus of a fund for 
stimulating public work during periods of 
unemployment. It is unfortunate that such 
an example of preparedness for peace has 
not been more widely copied. 

Marcarer A. Hosss. 


Tue HALo oF GRIEF 

By Bolton Hall. Brentano’s. 243 pp. 

Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.33. 

In a chapter entitled The Medicament of 
Grief, Mr. Hall tells the story of John 
Bright’s recovery from despair when, with 
the loss of his young wife, life to him 
seemed to have become dull and worthless. 
Cobden, the lifelong friend of the great 
reformer, probably finding his words of con- 
dolence ineffective, after a while began to 
talk about the thousands of houses in Eng- 
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land where wives, mothers and children 
were dying at that moment from starvation 
through the operation of the corn laws. 
Bright then and there accepted his invita- 
tion to join in a campaign to have those 
laws repealed and thus translated his grief 
over a personal loss into a deep sympathy 
with human suffering which has made his 
name immortal. ; 

As the service flags in our streets light up 
with golden stars, there comes to many 
homes a sense of catastrophe that may 
harden and vitiate the outlook on life unless 
there is present a consciousness of the uni- 
versal mystery of death and sorrow. Cal- 
amities and epidemics provide their own 
casualty lists which are unillumined by the 
halo of heroism which surrounds death in 
the country’s service. Here, especially, the 
demands upon friends to find the right words 
of consolation are heavy and, for most 
people, difficult to fulfil. At such a time, 
the republication of a little book that does 
not so much attempt to divert the thought 
of the mourner as to deepen it, a book of 
warm-hearted .understanding and encourage- 
ment, is truly welcome. Beal, 


Non-RESISTANCE CHRISTIAN OR PAGAN? 

By Benjamin W. Bacon. Yale University 

Press. 28 pp. Price $.50; by mail of the 

Survey $.53. 

Dr. Bacon’s essay is written in the main to 
rebut the non-resistance postulate of John 
Haynes Holmes’ New Wars for Old. The 
discussion of non-resistance seems to be for- 
ever dogged by a certain inconclusiveness ; 
and it would be surprising if Dr. Bacon did 
more in his present essay than confirm the 
converted. 

His ecntral conception is that the Messi- 
anic hope introduces certain elements which 
differentiate the Christian from the pagan 
doctrine of non-resistance; but his case rests 
upon critical and exegetical presuppositions 
which are themselves not beyond serious 
challenge. Nor does he (perhaps he did not 


Vital Issues of the War | 


By RICHARD W. BOYNTON 
144 pages. $1.00 postpaid. 
At all booksellers or from 
THE BEACON PRESS 
Boston, Mass- 


25 Beacon Street 


Bausch [omb 


Balopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Invaluable for pur- 
poses of entertainment 
and_ instruction —an 
ideal projection lantern 
for Church or Sunday 
School. Models for 
either lantern slides or 
opaque objects 
(post cards, photo 
prints, specimens, 
etc.), or both. 
Equipped with the 
new gas-filled Maz- 
% da Lamp, abso- 
= lutely automatic. 

F . Because of the 
demands made upon our resources for some of 
the government’s most important military needs, 
we are unable to make Balopticon deliveries for 
the present. While proud to be of service in 
this world crisis, we shall expect to serve our 
other patrons even more efficiently than before 
when the world is again at peace. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Now York Chicago Washington San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Photographie and Ophthalmic 
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intend to) say anything to meet the case of 
those who are prepared in a general way to 
accept his position in this pamphlet but who 
believe that the doctrine of non-resistance is 
only a minor incident in the whole Christian 
argument against war. 

To the discussion of the bare question of 
non-resistance, Dr. Bacon has made a useful 
contribution; and if he reaches a general 
conclusion which is rather more than his 
premises can justly carry, it is because the 
present situation makes a critical detachment 
of mind virtually impossible. The point at 
issue is not likely to be settled by contro- 
versial statements. 

RICHARD ROBERTS. 


IMPERIAL ENGLAND 

By Charles Edward Payne and Cecil Fair- 

field Lavell. Macmillan Co. 395, pp. 

Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.15. 

A most admirable and comprehensive de- 
scription of the rise of the British empire 
from the days of the Elizabethan adventur- 
ers to the beginning of the present year. The 
small colonies and dependencies are wisely 
omitted ; attention is concentrated on the four 
great dominions, India and Egypt. By far 
the best and most critical chapter deals with 
the problems of Ireland. In the latter part 
of the book the enthusiasm of the authors 
for all things British causes them to express 
equal enthusiasm for Mr. Lloyd George, Mrs. 
Pankhurst, Mr. Asquith and the Labour 
Party. Only in the case of Lord Northcliffe 
is a doubt expressed as to whether “he has 
wielded his power to the advantage or the 
disadvantage of the country.” The work is 
of timely value, and quite as readable as 
such a compilation could reasonably be. It 
is markedly free from any kind of bias. 

Tan C. Hannan. 


THE Resutts or MunicipaL Evecrric Licut- 
ING IN MASSACHUSETTS 

By Edmond Earle Lincoln. 

ner & Marx Prize Essay. Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. 484 pp. Price $3.00; by 

mail of the Survey $3.15. 

The average person is, by implication at 
least, advised by the author not to read this 
book. He says the general reader will prob- 
ably be mainly interested in chapter 14; this, 
however, is dull and inconclusive. The 
volume contains a mass of statistical detail, 
and the writer seems to be much burdened 
with the laboriousness of its preparation 
and the attempt to assert his own impartial- 
ity in the discussion—though at times he 
seems to be on the side of private as against 
public enterprise for reasons that are not 
at all conclusive. The book is unlikely to 
be of interest outside of a very limited 
circle. E. T. Hartman. 


Hart, Schaff- 


LitTLe THEATER CLASsIcs 

Vol. I. Adapted and edited by Samuel A. 

Eliot, Jr. Little, Brown & Co. 278 pp. 

Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

Mr. Eliot, who has won for himself a high 
reputation as actor and manager and as a 
pioneer in the movement for the purification 
of the theater, in this series aims at present- 
ing some old plays that are worth reviving 
in a form suitable for production on a small 
stage with simple settings. He succeeds in 
doing this without irritating the reader who 
has ideas of his own by a too detailed direc- 
tion. His suggestions to the actor show re- 
straint and good taste. 

Here is a book, therefore, that will be wel- 
comed by community center organizers, set- 
tlement workers and others who tear their 
hair in trying to find plays that can be put 
on with limited means and repay the inevi- 
tably large outlay in time and energy now 
so often wasted on plays that give no es- 
thetic satisfaction. 

That such a collection of “forgotten” clas- 
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sics should contain Marlowe’s Doctor Faus- 
tus, is pretty appalling evidence that Amer- 
ica is fast losing her cultural heritage; for, 
whatever its literary merits, this has always 
been the most popular of Elizabethan plays 
—apart from Shakespeare. There are in- 
cluded in this first volume also selected 
scenes from Euripides’ Hecuba, a Christmas — 
miracle play” from the Coventry cycle, an 
adaptation from Beaumont and Fletcher’s 

Coxcomb, and one from Sheridan’s St. Pat- 

rick’s Day. B. L. 


ProGRress AND ITs ENEMIES 
By John Fremont Wilber. John Fremont 
Wilber. 103 pp. Price $1; by mail of the — 
Survey $1.03. ‘ 
Progress and Its Enemies, “showing the 
fallacy of the single tax,” says “The only 
reason I sent a challenge to debate [with the — 
Massachusetts Single Tax League] is be-\ 
cause the other kind of challenge is not per- _ 
missible by our laws”—“I believe the ex- 
termination of the teachers of that doctrine! 
would be a blessing’—This shows the au- — 
thor’s judicial attitude. ; 


Botton Hatt. H 
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DISPENSARIES, THEIR MANAGEMENT AND DeE- 4 
VELOPMENT 3 


By Michael M. Davis and Andrew R. 

Warner. Macmillan Co. 438 pp. Price — 

$2.25; by mail of the Survey $2.40. 

Dispensaries are of paramount importance — 
not only because they are used in this — 
country by over four million persons a year, — 
but also because they are practically the 
only medical institution which it is possible 
for a large majority of the working classes 
and the poor to use, and are therefore of — 
real social importance. The first dispen- — 
sary for the gratuitous dispensing of pre- 
scriptions and drugs to the poor was estab- 
lished in England in 1696, and the first in 
the United States in Philadelphia in 1786. 
According to a census made by the Com- 
mittee on Dispensary Work of the American — 
Hospital Association, there were not less 
than 2,300 dispensaries in this country in — 
1916. The vast increase in the scope of the — 
dispensary is as remarkable as the large 
number of persons annually treated by 
them. ; 

It would be interesting to trace the evolu- 
tion of the dispensary from the simple shop — 
for dispensing prescriptions and drugs to — 
the poor, to the complex social institution — 
presented by the modern dispensary. In this — 


' institution the dispensing drug-store is but 


one of the minor services rendered, the prin- 
cipal function being diagnosis, subdivided — 
into the various specialties, such as surgical, — 
neurological, eye, ear, nose and throat, with 
the necessary equipment for laboratory, 
X-ray and other diagnostic work. But 
the modern dispensary is not only a diagnos- 
tic and dispensing clinic; it is also an educa- 
tional institution, and aid to the teaching 
faculties of the medical schools and a part 
of the preventive public health work of the 
community; and it may contain such further 

public health provision as pre-natal, ma- 

ternity, and baby clinics, and constitute a 
community health center. 

The technical part of the subject, relating 
to building construction, equipment, organ- 
ization, management, records, statistics, ef- | 
ficiency, finances, etc., which g¢orms the 
greater part of the book, is most ably dis-— 
cussed by the authors. Indeed, there are few 
men in the country who would be better able — 
to present the subject in all its ramifications 
than the director of the Boston Dispensary, 
and the superintendent of the Lakeside 
Hospital, Cleveland. 


The greatest interest of the book, how- 
ever, lies not in its technical part but in the 
clear exposition of the social significance 

[Continued on page 204] 
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RECONSTRUCTION! 


IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS 


I. The Home-Coming Man. 
II. The Broken Family. 
Ill. The Status of Woman. 
IV. Alcoholism. 
V. Social Vice. 
PERMANENT TASKS AND AIMS 
VI. War Finance and the Increased Burden of 


Living. 
VII. Democracy and the War. 
Industry. 


IX. Nationalism and Internationalism. 


X. The Ending of War. 


MORAL FACTORS IN RECONSTRUCTION 
XI. The New Spirit of Cooperation and Service 
XII. The New Task of Organized Religion. 
What Are We Aiming At? 


Democracy has prevailed over Autocracy. The 
Reconstruction Period is upon us. The next 
step is to create an intelligent public opinion and 
to prepare ourselves to deal with the problems of 
democracy. We must now think in terms of the 


-community, the nation and the world. Knowing 


_ the facts we can get anything done that needs to 


be done. First the facts and then the remedy; the 


_ diagnosis and after that the treatment. 


In the adjacent column are printed some of the 


OUTSTANDING and IMMEDIATE PROB- 
LEMS of RECONSTRUCTION, selected by Spe- 


eee ee ee eee 


cialists. 


Great Russia is in her present plight because 


unprepared for the problems thrust upon her. 
_America will be saved from the blunders and 
tragedies that usually go with reconstruction, if 
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groups of thoughtful people all over the land 
have mastered these problems. 


That’s the STUDY GROUP IDEA;; the method 
of democracy. A Study Outline in Reconstruc- 
tion Problems has been prepared for use in 
churches, synagogues, Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. W. 
C. A.’s, in colleges, women’s clubs, community 
groups, groups of teachers and all organizations 
of men and women who want to familiarize them- 
selves with the task before the nation. Experts, 
covering a wide range, have had a hand in the 
Outline, including Raymond B. Fosdick, Col. 
Snow of the Surgeon-General’s office, Harry F. 
Ward, John Spargo, Richard Edwards, Walter 
Rauschenbusch, Paul Moore Strayer, Herbert N. 
Shenton, Porter R. Lee, Charles Stelzle, Sidney 
L. Gulick, Stephen A. Wise, Louise Ames 
Meade, Owen Lovejoy, Rabbi Horace J. Wolf, 
Frederick Lynch and the specialists of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Social Service Com- 
missions of the major denominations, and the 


Y.M.C. A. and Y. W.C.A. 


It tells how to take up these problems, and 
gives the best materials for study. The bibliogra- 
phy is annotated by the Russell Sage Foundation 
Library. The Outline will be invaluable for pri- 
vate reading, but best results are to be had in a 
study group doing honest, seminar work. 


The Outline is 25c a copy, $2.00 a dozen post- 
paid. This price is possible because the compilers 
and the librarians have given their services freely 
and because the Association Press doing the print- 
ing without profit. 


Get a copy at once and form a study group! 
Make it your business this winter to understand 
the forces at work so as to be able to control them. 
Learn to think in terms of the nation and the 
world. 


NEW YORK 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY FOR NOVEMBER 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in what the Y. W. C. A. 


is doing for girls in and near munition plants? 


ARE YOU INTERESTED 
Y. W. C. A. overseas? 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in the work being done for 
girls taking the places left vacant by men? 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in the Y. W. C. A. work 


in hospitals and factories? 


THEN INVESTIGATE by reading THE ASSO- 
CIATION MONTHLY, the official magazine/fof 
the National Board of the Y. W. C. A. 


Send today for the November isssue, the 
third campaign number, with articles by 
Mary E. McDowell on “ Trenches of 
Industry”; by Mabel Potter Daggett on 
“The New Woman of the NewWorld”’; by 
Blanche Geary on the work of Ameri- 
ican women in France; by Eleanor Ber- 
tine, M.D., ‘Toward the Honest Stand- 
ard,” an article on social morality; by 
Mary Alden Hopkins, ‘‘Women of the 
Other Six,” an article on the work of 
the women in the seven organizations 
co-operating in the Finance campaign. 


Know what Women are Doing. Read 


The Association Monthly 


$1.00 a year until December 20 
After that date, $1.50 


Address, SURVEY DIVISION ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 


What 
Women Are Doing 


600 Lexington Ave., New York City 


in the work of the 


With the Survey, $4.00 
With the Survey, 4.25 


[Continued from page 202] © 
the dispensary, its relation to the public and 
to the medical profession, and in the dis- 
cussion of the many intricate problems which 
the modern dispensary presents in its rela- 
tion to social and public activities. 

To the very pertinent question as to who 
are the dispensary patients and who should 
be the dispensary patients, the answer of the 
authors is that “dispensary patients should 
be those who need dispensary service and 
cannot secure the equivalent medical service 
otherwise, and the service of the dispensary 
should not be confined to the so-called 
‘poor,’ or to any single social group.” In 
other words, they think that, in view of the 
rising cost of competent medical service 
based upon proper diagnostic methods. and 
procedure, the function of the dispensary 
must be to give a greater service to a much 
larger class of society than the one which 
may be termed under the old classification, 


“the poor.” For this reason the authors lay 
great stress upon the need and development 
of a proper social service department in each 
dispensary for the study and the correlation 
of the needs of the patients, thus making the 
dispensary serve not only purely medical 
de ad but also social and public health 
ends, 

The authors are enthusiastic advocates 
of the pay clinic as a part of the general 
and special dispensary. They think that it 
is an answer to the problem of the need of 
the general public for greater diagnostic 
and therapeutic facilities, now unobtainable 
except by the well-to-do. Citing the famous 
Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minn., as the 
best example of a cooperative pay clinic, the 
authors think that the tendency is towards 
the establishment of similar clinics through- 
out the country, particularly in the special- 
ties where the need is perhaps the greatest. 
The experience of the Boston Dispensary, 
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which has a number of successful pay clinics, + 


as well as of the Brooklyn and of other dis- — 


pensaries, also of the Diagnostic Clinic of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, all goes 
to show that these institutions fulfil a real 
public demand. 

A book on dispensaries would not, of 
course, be complete if it failed to discuss the 
problem of the relation of these institutions 
to the medical profession, and the authors 
have consequently devoted a good deal of 
space to this important subject. 
to the authors, the passing of the family 
physician and the increase of specialization 
leads in the medical profession to organiza- 
tion instead of to individualism in practice, 
and cooperative medical practice is destined 
to play a greater role in the future of the 
profession. They demand proper remun- 
eration for the medical staffs of dispen- 
saries, and also greater democratization of 
the medical organization of dispensaries by 
making it possible for a larger number of 


practicing physicians to participate in dis- © 


pensary practice. 


According — 


In discussing the efficient dispensary of © 


the future; the authors exhibit a tendency 
towards centralized medical control, and 


likewise towards localized community health — 


centers, which ideas would seem to contra- — 


dict each other. 
should make provision for the dignity and 
comfort of the patients. The general and 
special clinics should be adapted to the 
needs of the wage-earners. ‘The medical 
staff should be remunerated for its service. 
The medical organization of dispensaries 
should be such as to facilitate cooperative 
diagnosis and treatment and at the same time 
provide for central medical control of each 
patient’s case. Provision should be made 
for central, administrative control of all 
branches of dispensary service, with proper 
building and equipment, with fundamental 
requisites, such as good nursing, a scientific 
admission system, a good central record 
system, a follow-up system for the super- 
vision and control of attendance, and 
periodical efficiency tests. 

The reviewer would like to have found 
in this excellent and timely book a more ex- 
tended discussion of the relation of the dis- 
pensary towards health insurance, and of 
the probable incorporation of the dispensary 
in the coming organization of the whole med- 
ical service under a general compulsory 
state health insurance law. The authors are 


The future dispensary — 


sympathetic to health insurance—they advo- — 


_ cate the distribution of the burden of illness 


so that it does not fall upon any individual — 


or family, but upon the entire community, 
a consummation which can be achieved only 


through the general introduction of insur-— 


ance. Gerorce M. Price. 


pr 
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MME. BRESHKOVSKY, the Russian In- 


formation Bureau in New York now reports, 
is not dead but is on her way to the United — 


States. Conflicting reports of her death, of 
her execution, and of her subsequent ac- 


tivities have been coming out of Russia for 


months. 


THOMAS G. MASARYK, president of the 
Mid-European Union and chairman of the 


Czechoslovak National Council, has been 


elected president of the Czechoslovak re- 
public by the popularly elected constituent 
assembly held at Geneva, Switzerland and, 


mediately to Prague, Bohemia, to assu 


in response to an urgent request to come im- 
‘ 
( 
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Classified Advertisements 
_ Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 
the inch. 
_ “Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initi including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


—————e 
WORKERS WANTED 


GRADUATE NURSES for general duty, 
alary $60 to $70 per month. Assistant 
lurses or attendants at $40 to $50 per month. 
Apply to Supervisinc Nurse, Philadelphia 
Jospital for Contagious Diseases, 2nd and 
wuzerne Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIG BROTHERS WANT FIELD DI- 
RECTOR. Man with ability as organizer, 
nust know boys and have knowledge of 
ocial work. Address Presivent, Big Broth- 
rs, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


UNDERGRADUATE NURSE for ba- 
ies’ department in children’s home. Address 
SUPERINTENDENT, The Hartford Orphan Asy- 
um, 171 Putnam Street, Hartford, Conn. 


HEAD WORKER by December 15th. 
mall Chicago settlement. Address 3005, 
JURVEY, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN exempt from draft, army 
xperience, years of experience in social set- 
ement mission and religious work, present 
ity scoutmaster, employed at present, seeks 


ening in boy’s work or settlement work, 
alary $1,200. Address 2899, Survey. 


EXECUTIVE POSITION by social 
rorker, experienced in all lines of charity 


rork; also superintendent of institution. 
farried, age 38 years. Address 2898 Sur- 
EY. 


COLLEGE WOMAN desires managerial 
york in industrial establishment. Experi- 
need in organizing and directing educa- 
ional and social groups of girls. Address 
004, SurvEY. 


MAN, college and school of philanthropy 
raduate, with eight years’ experience in so- 
ial service and educational work, desires 
hange of position. Address 3006 Survey. 


COLLEGE WOMAN, 35, many years 
xecutive experience in social and educa- 
ional institution, wishes to make a change. 
\ddress 3007 Survey. 


The Society of Friends 


(QUAKERS) 


- BOOKS at: 144 East 20th Street, New York; 
; Friends Book Store, Richmond, Ind. 


: 
4 


1 

SCHOOLS at: Union Springs, N. Y.; George 
School, Pa.; Vassalboro, Me.; Spice- 
land, Ind.; Plainfield, Ind. 


; 

j 

COLLEGES at: Haverford, Pa.; Guilford 
. College N. C.; Wilmington, Ohio; 
; 


. 


Earlham, Ind.; Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
Wichita, Kans.; Central City, Neb.; 
Newberg, Ore.; Whittier, Calif. 


Hg Information at Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
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office and assist in the financial rehabilitation 
of the state, will leave for Europe at an 
early date. 


ON November 11, the day of the peace cele- 
bration, it is estimated that New York city 
gave one million dollars to the United War 
Work Campaign and spent about two mil- 
lions on liquor. 


FROM Amsterdam the formation of a 
socialist republic in Poland, with the seat 
of government at Cracow in Galicia, now 
incorporated in the Polish state, is reported. 
Ignatius Daszynsky, a former Polish dele- 
gate to the Austrian parliament, is said to 
have been elected president. How much 
popular support there is behind the new gov- 
ernment, and whether it has the adhesion 
of the main body of Poles in what was 
formerly Russian Poland, is doubtful as we 
go to press. The great majority of American 
Poles are not Socialists, and subject to the 
influence of the Roman Catholic church. 


CONGRESS continues to have a solitary 
Socialist member. Victor Berger was again 
chosen by his constituents in Wisconsin, and 
takes the place of Meyer London, defeated 
for re-election in New York. The Socialists 
in general lost seats in city and state bodies 
and many administrative offices. 


HOME SERVICE of the Red Cross is strik- 
ingly interpreted in an exhibit, including 
colored illustrations, running until Novem- 
ber 23 in Room 112 of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 


AFTER many months the charges of “con- 
duct unbecoming a teacher,” growing out of 
alleged unpatriotic acts by three teachers in 
the DeWitt Clinton high school, New York 
city [see the Survey for December 1 and 8, 
1917], have been upheld by Thomas E. Fine- 
gan, acting state commissioner of education. 


HOMER FOLKS has been sent by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross to “study the effect of the 
war on the civilian population and the 
changes it has wrought in social and family 
life’ in England, Italy, Serbia, Greece, 
Palestine, Belgium, Switzerland and possibly 
Russia. His staff includes food and health 
experts, photographers and interpreters, and 
their report, it is expected, will form the 
basis of the new Red Cross overseas plans 
required by peace times. 


OGDEN HALL, a new auditorium holding 
2500 persons, and named after Robert C. 
Ogden, has been opened at Hampton In- 
stitute. 


STATUTORY prohibition in Texas, which 
went into effect June 26, has been declared 
unconstitutional by the state Court of Crimi- 
nal Appeals. The ground is a technical one. 
The state constitution contains a local option 
clause, with which the wets contend the pro- 
hibition statute is in conflict. The drys are 
appealing the case to a higher court. 


FIREMEN, says the Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, are the marked excep- 
tion to the rule that city employes work 
under favorable conditions. In some cities 
they must be on duty continuously for nine 
days before they receive 24 hours’ leave; 
they are away from the fire station only at 
meal times and, usually during a two-weeks’ 
vacation in the summer. A movement to 
shorten the periods during which firemen 
must be in attendance is now under way. 
Forty-two cities have adopted a two-platoon 
system, or two shifts per day. Chicago gives 
one day’s leave in two, and many cities now 
give one day’s leave in four, five, six and 
seven. Yet, out of 219 cities in the United 
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States with a population of over 30,000, 44 
give firemen not even one day a week off 
their continuous duty. 


Read “The Reconstruction Number” of 


} THE INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST 


Articles on reconstruction and ‘‘Education,’’ ‘‘Cooperation,”’ 
““Agriculture,’” ‘‘Health,’’ ‘‘Fleminism,’”’ ‘‘Labor,” ete., by 
Ordway Tead, Ellen Hayes, W. P. Montague, Madeline 
Doty, Richard Roberts, George Nasmyth, James P. War- 


base. S. _Nuorteva, Norman Thomas, 
Harry W. Laidler and others. 


Single copy 15e. 


Benton Mackaye, 


Subscription price, 50c, 
Order from 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Introduction to Sociology 


By Prof. Emory 8. Bogardus, Ph. D. 


University of Souther n California 


Replete with Social Facts and Principles which every 
Social Worker should know. Assists the Social Worker 
to understand the problems of Social Reconstruction 
now facing the country. 343 pages. Price, $1.50, 
postpaid. Personal checks accepted. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PRESS 


3474 University Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal, 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphlets from publishers 


Co-opERATIVE EpucaTIon AND RecrEATION. By 
Agnes D. Warbassi. 8 pp. 2 cents. Published 
by The Cooperative League of America, 2 West 
13th St., New York. 


For Vatue Receivep. A Discussion of Industrial 
Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


Grrts anD Kuaxr. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


IMMIGRATION LITERATURE distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


MakxiNc THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Régime. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 


Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Summaries oF State Laws RELATING TO STATE 
Boarps or CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. Com- 
piled by the Civie Federation of Dallas for the 
State Commission on Charities and Correction 
Legislation. 176 p $1. Address Texas Con- 
ference of Social Weiter, 1306% Commerce St., 
Dallas, Texas. : 


Towarp THE New Epucation. ‘The case against 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 25 
cents. Teachers’ Union of the City of New York, 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


Women Workers IN Facrorizes. By Annette Mann, 
Consumers’ League of Cincinnati, 38 Pickering 
Bldg. Postage, 12 cents. 


You SHoutp Know Asour Crepir Unions, A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3 official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Orig- 
inal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews. 
American Physical vcaraen Cte wpa 93 
Westford ried Springfield, 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; Py a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for een Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New Yor! 


Southern Workman; illustrated ates $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 
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THE SURVEY’S. DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCTES 


ASSOCIATES 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 


If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” Pones in 
capitals. ] 


Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and pam- 
phlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share. 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SuRVEY, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


OW the Survey can serve” 
was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


66 


and where they can count locally—the 
SuRvEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 


out this commission. The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full - 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, AasPrM. 

Blindness, .Ncrs. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Szo. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Nat. Child Welf. Assn. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child-Helping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncsw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 

Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, SBo, 
Conservation, CcuL. 

{of vision], Ncps. 

Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cra. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cia. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywca. 
Crime, Sa. 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men. 


Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


Electoral Reform, T1, Apri. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rar. 

Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Ncmu, 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf.. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Necsw, Newa, Rear. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AA. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Netc. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, APEA. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca, 

Industrial Education, ReicpM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. — 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Newa, Niws, NLUCAN. 
Insanity, Nem. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Com. on Int. Justice and ‘Good Will, 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 


Labor Laws, Aart, Netc. 
Legislative Reform, Apri. 


Fecca. 


LIBRARIES 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Nemu. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 
Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs, 
Negro Training, H1, Nuvcan, TL 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 
Nursing, APHA, Nopun. 
Peonage, } Naacr. 
Playgrounds, Praa. 
Physical Training, Apra, Praa, Wees. 
Prostitution, AsHA, MssH. 
Protection Women Workers, Nras, q 
Public Health, Nopun. 
Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Nuucan, Rar, : 
Hampton Institute. 6 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 

Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Diy. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. '* 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, Nwwcymca, Area, Wccs. 


REMEDIAL LOANS i 


Russell Sage Fdn., 


Sanatoria, Nasprt. 
Self-Government, Nuww, 


Div. of Rem. Loans. 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa, Mssu. 
Schools, AnEa, Hi, Tr. 

Short Ballot, Sxo. 
Social Hygiene, Asya, Mssu, 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecta. 
Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, 
Nwweymca, Wcecs. 


SOCIAL WORK . 


Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 


Russell Sage Fdn., 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa. 


Dept. Sur. and Ex, 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
Tacjw. 


Vocational Education, Nectc, Rsv. 
Unemployment, AAatt. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ 


Work of Ywea. 
Gwec, Nwweymca, ReicpM. : 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Women’s Service. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl. bhi Work Council, 
Y. M. C. Assns. of U. S., Gwee. 
War Camp Community Service. 
Working Girls, Iacyw, Ntas, Nuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN Paap a 9: faa FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St. 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; 

taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; — 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. a 


- 


of 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE. 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY: 

B. Knipp. exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Literature. Binibits. Urges prenatal iz 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consul 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics, 1211 
_ Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AM, PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
vocates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
_ tg representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
pression of Peper ion, the reduction of venereal 
diseases, and the promotion of sound sex education. 
Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 

uest. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 

ustaining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
|magazine and monthly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
Ho Péricy, Bettys) 2 W. 13° St., New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
mund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; Rev. 


Charles O. Gill, field sec’y. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mngr. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
- CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
lord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
denominational and inter-denominational war-time 
commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
erection of inter-church buildings; other general 
war-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; 
W. H- Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
ndian and Négro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
(NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 

Henry St.. New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
ts is at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
ides. as international system of safeguarding. 
ucts National Americanization program. 


ERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
ry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
ect—To promote an intelligent interest in so- 
n among college men and women. Annual 
bership, $2, $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 
Intercollegiate Socialist. 


CHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 

ice _INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 

s W. Eliot; acting sec’y, . In- 

: Circulars and reading list upon 
ulletin 25 cents a year. Mem- 
$3; Sustaining, $10;-Life, $100. 


se 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R, Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race prob- 
lems, lynching, etc. Membership 40,000, with 145 
branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F, Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies, 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. Main divisions and 
chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. C.. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
NOs C, 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concérted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle pee: exec. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
= Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 

ening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. Of- 
ficial organ, the Public Health Nurse, subscription 
included in membership. Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St, 
New York. A cooperative registry managed b 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of ‘men in 
uniform, Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Ke'logg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION —For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir.; 130 E. ,22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industria] Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madison 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis- 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize all 
the resources of the communities near the camps 
for the benefit of the officers and men. The War 
Camp Community Service stimulates, coordinates 
and supplements the social and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towns. Joseph Lee, 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 
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